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The Curse of the 
Mambo 





VICTOR 


HE Mambo was down from the Haitian 

hills, and Sophie Caseus, her daughter, 
who had sworn to her husband never to let 
her in the house again, felt, as she always did, 
powerless before her. Watching her now as 
she rocked back and forth in Caseus’s chair, 
where she knew no one but him was allowed 
to sit, Sophie was both furious and frightened. 
Her mother was old, small, and withered; 
her kinky hair was pure white, and she was 
probably deaf, for she was paying no atten- 
tion to what Sophie was telling her about her 
life in the city. 

‘What do you think, old lady,’ Sophie 
shouted, determined to impress her mother 
somehow, ‘we've all got shoes now!’ 

The Mambo did not react to this in a way 
to give her daughter pleasure. She merely 
curled the crooked old toes on her dirty black 
feet upwards in a manner that expressed 
perfectly the contempt Sophie knew she felt 

‘Mine have heels!’ Sophie added desper- 
ately. ‘And you know why we've all got 
shoes? Because this year we're going to the 
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garden-party-—-every last 
week—-we're going!’ 

Without seeming to move, or in any way 
disturb her lethargy, the Mambo spat, fully 
and with perfect aim, at Sophie's feet. ‘That 
for you,’ she said, and, spitting again, ‘that 
for Caseus;" then, spitting once more, ‘that 
for the President and his garden-party!" 

* You spit at our President?’ Sophie gasped. 
‘You spit at my husband? Then you get out, 
old lady. You're nothing, you hear me, 
nothing at all!’ She stopped and, appalled 
at what she had said, waited for something 
terrible to happen. She knew well that her 
mother, far from being nothing, was a great 
village Mambo, not known in the city, but 
famous in the hills for her marvellous trans- 
ports and her lasting cures of fevers, fits, warts, 
falling hair, and other sicknesses. The Mambo 
was, everyone said in the hills, protected by 
the strongest Voodoo gods. But Sophie 
reminded herself that she was no longer im- 
pressed by her mother or afraid of her, for she 
had renounced Voodoo many years ago when 
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she married Caseus, a government employee 
whose family had been literate for several 
generations, who had had shoes all his life, 
who was, like almost everyone else, respect- 
able; and she, then, was respectable too. 
This to her was a great triumphant fact: She 
was respectable! She had no need to be 
afraid of her mother even if she were the 
greatest Mambo in Haiti. ‘I'm telling you 
to go, old lady,’ she said, her courage renewed. 
“You're nothing, do you hear?’ 

Instead of shouting back angrily, as Sophie 
expected her to do, the Mambo chuckled 
amiably. ‘That's right,’ she said. ‘I'm 
nothing—-but you, you're something big 
you married Caseus!’ 

"Yes, I did,’ Sophie answered proudly. 
‘He's in the government. He can read and 
write. We're decent. We gotochurch. My 
girls are going to be ladies, and my sons are 
going to college!’ 

Now the Mambo laughed, a great hearty 
laugh that boomed amazingly from her frai! 
body. ‘You're God-fearing,’ she shouted 
mirthfully. ‘You're respectable! You take 
Communion! You kiss the Bishop's hand! 
And now you're wearing shoes and going to 
the garden-party to mix with the elite!’ She 
stopped, choking on her words. 


‘I'm ashamed of you,’ Sophie cried in 
answer, ‘ashamed to have you in my house.’ 
The Mambo rocked herself and nodded 


pleasantly. 
like to sit in this chair. 
| won't come!’ 

It was Caseus’s chair, a family heirloom 
that was, apart from Sophie's sewing-machine, 
their only precious possession. Their home 
may have been mean and empty, but in it this 
upholstered walnut rocker stood as a symbol 
of the comfort and grandeur that was to be 
theirs some day. Sophie could no more give 
it away than she could give away one of her 
children; and she knew that it was not really 
the chair her mother wanted. She wanted 
power——her old power over Sophie and new 
power over Sophie's children. She wanted to 
destroy the power of Caseus, who ruled un- 
challenged in his own house. 

Sophie braced herself. She knew the 
Mambo would not stay to face Caseus. 
Caseus was strong. He had a straight back; 
he was severe; he commanded. ‘Don't come 
here again,’ Sophie told her mother. ‘Caseus 
forbids you. | forbid you in his name. Get 
up out of his grandmother's chair.’ 
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‘I know, girl,’ she said. ‘But I 
Give me the chair and 


Suddenly, quickly, the Mambo got up. She 
darted forward and raised a hand in the air. 
Mumbling to herself, she began to make 
intricate, elaborate gestures. 

Sophie, realising what the Mambo was 
doing, rushed to her and grabbed her hand. 
*Stop that, old lady,’ she demanded. ‘No 
Voodoo in my house.” 

*I'm cursing you,’ the Mambo said cheer- 
fully, ‘you and your blue-black man.” 

Pushing her mother to the door, Sophie 
shouted: ‘Get out. You can't scare me with 
spells. Go back to the hills. Don’t bother 
me.” 

The Mambo went without protest; but as 
she passed over the threshold, she spat on it. 

Sophie followed her into the street and be- 
gan to shout again. But then she realised 
where she was, and stopped. She went back 
into her house and stood alone in the empty 
room. ‘I! don’t care if she is my mother,’ she 
said aloud. ‘We're decent. We're clean. 
We're modern!’ Then she sat down before 
her sewing-machine and burst into tears. 

Her concern was as much for her daughters 
as for herself. A grandmother who practised 
Voodoo was no asset to Fernande and Cesar- 
ine, who, Sophie was determined, were des- 
tined to marry brilliant cabinet ministers. She 
was not worried about her sons, Christophe 
and Anastase, for they were strong and severe 
like Caseus and showed no manifestations of 
the wildness she had feared they might inherit 
from the men in her family. 

Sighing, she raised her head from behind 
the sewing-machine and looked about to see 
which of her innumera..e chores needed most 
to be done. She knew there was nothing she 
could do for her girls but make them the finest 
little ladies in Haiti; and that would be their 
glory. In order to do this, they had to have 
fine dresses, and she had to make them. So 
she picked up a piece of gingham she had bar- 
gained for in the market and put it under the 
needle. 

She had not worked five minutes before she 
heard footsteps outside and knew from them 
that Caseus was coming home. He was un- 
usually early. Sophie thought he must have 
already heard of the Mambo’s visit and was 
coming to punish her. She trembled. It was 
strange, but she was always frightened of 
Caseus every time she heard him coming. He 
was a man she had to get used to all over again 
every time he came home. He was a proud 
man, an austere one, with many responsi- 





bilities and a tradition to uphold. He could 
never forget for a minute that the men in his 
family had been in the government service, 
one way or another despite many sudden 
changes in administration, for more than a 
hundred years. 


HEN Caseus came in, he did not kiss 

Sophie formally on the forehead, as he 

always did. Instead, he only nodded, and sat 
down in his chair with a groan. 

Sophie ran to him and saw that he looked 
stricken. ‘What is it?’ she cried, running for 
his comforts—pipe, slippers, glass of rum 

‘Oh, woman, woman,’ Caseus moaned, 
shaking his head. 

*Yes? Yes? What?’ 

But Caseus would say no more. 

Sophie could not understand him in this 
mood. This was not the terrible wrath she had 
expected because of the Mambo. She won- 
dered what other way she might have failed 
him. Every morning when Cesarine handed 
her the prayer-book and she tried to spell out 
a verse, she saw his look of pity, or perhaps 
it was even contempt; but she did not mind 
that, or her children’s occasional impatience 
with her because she was slow and ignorant. 
She was proud to be the wife of a man who 
could read and write, and the mother of 
children who were going to be cultured. This 
Caseus, however, the one who slumped in his 
chair before her, she did not know. ‘What's 
wrong, Caseus?’ she demanded, over and over. 

Caseus groaned several more times, even 
after he had smoked and sipped a while, but 
he did not speak. 

Sophie trembled and was really afraid 
“You're sick, Caseus!’ she said. 

Fastening great sad eyes upon her, Caseus 
shook his head. Again he did not speak. 

‘What is it?’ Sophie pleaded. 

‘Your man is a complete fool, Sophie,’ 
Caseus said solemnly. 

This was an unprecedented announcement 
and, therefore, very upsetting. Sophie ran to 
him, knelt before him, and begged for an 
explanation 

‘I have taken food out of our children’s 
mouths,” he said. 

Sophie stammered: *What . 
Why .. .?’ 

Caseus pushed her away and rose. He put 
one hand on his chest in a dramatic gesture 
that Sophie knew well, and began to stride up 
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and down. ‘Ten gourde,’ he chanted. ‘Two 
dollars American.” 

“It's not so much,’ Sophie argued. 
did you do it?’ 

*I bought a lottery ticket!’ 

Sophie squealed in amazement. She was 
unreasonably delighted, but knew she mustn't 
let Caseus see it. ‘How did you come to do 
that?’ she asked with what she hoped was 
proper solemnity. 

Rolling his eyes and waving his hands to 
express self-disappointment, Caseus described 
his temptation, struggle, and final capitulation. 
*But it was all because of Honoré Lebrun,’ 
he snorted when his recital was finished. ‘An 
agent of the devil. He knew my weaknesses, 
and he can talk. He has winning ways. He 
can make an absurd proposition logical —long 
enough, at least, for it to be too late to put 
up an argument.’ 

‘And this happened to-day?’ Sophie asked. 

‘Oh no. Three days I've carried it about 
with me. To-night I had to tell you. Now I 
have. Judge me!’ 

Sophie didn't know what to say. From the 
way Caseus was looking at her she knew he 
expected her to say the right thing, but she 
had no idea what that would be, and instead 
of saying something, she giggled foolishly. 

‘Are you laughing at me?’ Caseus demanded 
in a voice that throbbed with the promise of 
outrage. 

‘Oh, no, no,’ Sophie protested 
thinking only. It’s a big thing 
thing.’ 

Caseus relaxed. Nodding approvingly, he 
struck his chest again. 

“You might win,’ Sophie ventured to ob- 
serve, knowing she shouldn't; but it was the 
idea stronger than all others in her mind, and 
she couldn't help it. 

“Who wins?’ Caseus asked in a thunderous 
voice. ‘Thieves. Beggars. Cousins of the 
President. People like us don't win. It is 
impossible. It would not be allowed.’ 

Sophie knew he was right, and hung her 
head resignedly. She listened while Caseus 
elaborated on his own folly and that of the 
government, condemning himself and every- 
one else to perdition. After a while, however, 
she could stand it no longer, and, raising her 
head, interrupted. ‘It's not so bad, Caseus,’ 
she said. ‘It has happened when we all have 
shoes. If it had happened before, and we 
could not all go to the garden-party, then 

Caseus silenced her by raising his hand. 
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He took her by the shoulders and looked into 
her eyes. ‘You are a good woman,’ he said 
sadly. ‘But you lack pride totally. | would 
rather not have this deed on my conscience 
than to go to all the garden-parties for the 
next one hundred years!’ 

Though she did not say so, Sophie did not 
agree with him. She would have been willing 
to bear the weight of a good many sins in 
order to go to the President's garden-party, 
where there would be turkey and lobster and 
shrimp spread out on tables for all to cat 
freely. She and her children had never tasted 
such things, and Sophie was determined that 
now they should, for it was to her not an un- 
important part of the elegance she dreamed 
of that she be familiar—from one experience 
at least-—with the taste of fine food. 

Sophie and Caseus, both lost in reverie, 
stood facing each other. Then Sophie was 
startled from hers by a sudden fear that Caseus 
might be going to suggest that, as a suitable 
atonement for his sin, they should not go to 
the garden-party at all; and, sure enough, his 
countenance suddenly lost its look of brood- 
ing and was enlivened by a smile. Sophie saw 
this and remarked to herself, as she often did 
when this happened, how his colour seemed to 
darken and lighten in conjunction with his 
mood. When he smiled, pink lights glowed 
in his skin, instead of the usual blue, but 
Sophie had learned with the years to put her- 
self on guard, rather than relax, as another 
person might, when Caseus smiled. 

“It was the garden-party fever. That's 
what it did to me.’ Caseus beamed as he pro- 
claimed the fatal words. ‘That is very de- 
finitely the reason. It was the garden-party 
talk that unbalanced me.’ He nodded his 
head vigorously and looked at Sophie, waiting 
for approval. But she could not reply; she 
could only bite her lip and looked down at 
the bare floor she had scrubbed so often that 
was now dirty again. 

‘Don't you agree?’ Caseus demanded, and 
then, without waiting for an answer, went on. 
‘Of course | am right. That is the reason for 
my folly. It's all because of the garden-party. 
Very well, then, it is simple. We can put it all 
to rights. We won't go!’ 

Sophie sighed, knowing that all was lost. 
Closing her eyes, she prepared to accept the 
inevitable. 

*Yes, dear wife,’ Caseus continued, his voice 
brighter with every word, ‘ we shall not present 
ourselves to our President at the garden-party. 
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We shall be humbie, and our sins will be for- 
given.’ He paused, cleared his throat, poked 
at his wilted collar, and then, more casually, 
added: ‘Of course / shall have to go in my 
official capacity—alone. But unofficially, that 
is, socially, it is not required, so you and the 
children can remain at home.’ 

Unable to restrain her indignation com- 
pletely, Sophie cried out: * But we have shoes, 
Caseus!’ 

*They can be saved for other occasions.’ 

‘There are no other occasions.’ 

Caseus smiled indulgently. ‘Oh yes,’ he 
said. ‘There will be weddings—funerals.’ 

‘Who will be married? Who will die?’ 
Sophie had to turn away and face the wall, 
for she was going to cry, a thing she never did 
when Caseus was in the house. 

Caseus took out his watch and studied it for 
a long time, which is what he always did when 
he considered a subject exhausted but was at 
a loss for another. Time ticked itself out 
quietly. Caseus and Sophie did not speak 


again until the children came home for supper. 


HE day of the garden-party their street was 

full of excitement. But Sophie would not 
go out of the house. All the neighbours were 
going to the President's mansion to watch the 
guests arrive, but Sophie could not be per- 
suaded to go with them even though she knew 
the mansion was lighted by blue neon and pink 
flamingoes were parading before it on the 
lawn. She sat long hours alone in the dark, 
listening to the distant sounds of festivity, 
until at last she noticed they were no longer 
so distant, that they were coming nearer and 
nearer, until they were right there in the street 
outside her house; and then there was a great 
pounding on the door. When she realised 
that the noise was all for her, that it was her 
door they were pounding on, her name they 
were calling, she rushed out into the street. 
There she met a wild confusion of sounds— 
shouting, sobbing, screaming. For a long 
time she did not understand what so many 
people were trying to tell her. Then at last she 
did; and she saw what they had brought her 
back from the garden-party. 

Caseus had, miraculously, got close to the 
President. In fact, they all said the President 
had spoken to him. At any rate, someone just 
then had fired a shot that, though meant for 
His Excellency, had killed Caseus. 

They wore their shoes to the funeral, which, 





because Caseus had become posthumously 
famous, was an impressive one. The President 
sent a cabinet minister to represent him, and 
ordered that the government pay all the ex- 
penses. The Bishop himself was in charge of 
the service. A small army of bureaucrats, 
who had been given two hours off just to 
attend, filled all the pews in the rear half of the 
big church. Sophie, numb with shock, hardly 
noticed anyone, but it did occur to her later, 
when she was on the way to the cemetery with 
the children, that these men from the bureaus 
and ministries had each looked like the other, 
and all like her Caseus. 


FTER Caseus had been lowered into the 
grave and the earth had covered him and 
the prayers were all said, they went home. 
But they were not to be alone. The house was 
overflowing with people, most of them men 
and women Sophie could not remember having 
known before. Excited, but solemn, they all 
wanted to comfort Sophie and her children. 
There were a great many dogs, cats, and chil- 
dren there, too, and everyone had brought 
some offering of food or drink. 

Everyone fussed over Sophie and her chil- 
dren, admiring their clothes, and, particularly, 
their shoes. Sophie tried to smile and thank 
them, but she could hardly speak. No one 
minded, She wept, now and then, which 
pleased everyone, and after a while she fell 
asleep in a chair. 

She was awakened by sounds she knew too 
well—the beating of a drum and the shuffling 
of many naked feet. Sitting up with a jerk, 
she stared at all the people dancing before her 
there in her house. Then she rose. ‘No, no. 
Not in my house!’ she shouted furiously. 

At first no one paid attention, but she 
shouted again and again until the crowd was 
aware of her and stopped what they were 
doing, to listen. 

*What are you doing in my house?’ She 
was shouting; and her sons were holding her 
by the arms. Cesarine and Fernande were 
weeping. 

‘Don’t allow it,’ Sophie screamed at them. 
*Don’t you see what they are doing? Don't 
let them disgrace us. This is a respectable 
Christian home!’ 

Several people in the crowd laughed rudely ; 
others became angry and shouted insults at 
Sophie. Tension rose as the drum went on 


despite Sophie’s demands that it be stopped. 
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Then, just as resentment was getting the better 
of the crowd's natural good-nature, a man 
ran into the room, beat his way through the 
crowd, and threw himself on Sophie. He 
called her name and shouted incoherently. 

“What is it? Who are you?’ she asked, 
frightened. 

‘Lebrun. Lebrun. Honoré Lebrun!’ 

The name meant nothing. Sophie pulled 
away. ‘What is it? What do you want?’ 

*I tell you. Only listen. The lottery, see? 
Caseus has won it!’ He shouted the news so 
loudly that everyone heard. There was a great 
gasp, then silence. 

. Sophie looked at Lebrun for the 

*You say Caseus has won? But 
what does it matter? Don't you know? 
Caseus is dead.’ 

Honoré Lebrun jumped up and down. 
* Listen, listen,’ he cried. ‘The money goes to 
you. Youarerich! One of the richest women 
in Haiti! Now you will have hundreds of 
opportunities to marry again.’ 

The crowd murmured in protest. Sophie, 
shocked by Lebrun's crudeness, turned away 
and hid her head on Cesarine’s shoulder. But 
soon the great news took effect: the mourning 
mood was swept away by joy, for everyone 
was glad of Sophie's good fortune, and no one 
seemed less happy because it was not his own. 
They all rushed forward to congratulate 
Sophie, and soon she was rejoicing with them, 
laughing and sobbing, hugging her sons and 
daughters, kissing the cheeks and shaking the 
hands of friends and strangezs both. 

There was now a big crowd outside the 
house, too. The officials were coming to make 
the presentation. More food and drink 
appeared and were quickly dispensed. Torches 
were brought and there was singing and danc- 
ing in the street. Inside, because of Sophie's 
bereavement and her known disapproval of 
certain celebrations, restraint prevailed. Sophie 
sat apart, smiling but decorous, still an object 
of pity in spite of the awe superimposed by 
her sudden new status. 


HE street was full when the officials arrived 
People surged, cheered, wept. There was 

an impromptu but still impressive procession 
down the street and into the house. When it 
arrived and Sophie rose to make them all 
welcome, everyone threw flowers at her and 
called out her name as if she were Queen. The 
officials bowed and gestured. One official 
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made a speech, then another official, and an- 
other. The language was exalted. But then 
the most impressive official stepped forward 
and held out his hand. He asked for the ticket. 


*The ticket?’ Sophie echoed. 
Lebrun whispered. 


*The ticket,” 

* The ticket?’ 

* The ticket." 

Quiet spread through the room and out into 
the street, as if everyone knew in advance what 
Sophie was going to say. ‘I have no ticket,” 
she said. ‘Caseus had the ticket.’ 

Everyone wanted to help. Each person 
wanted to be the one to find the ticket for 
Sophie. 

There was a frenzy of searching, but, since 
Sophie had such few possessions, it did not 
take very long. There was no ticket anywhere. 
Finally the officials shook their heads and 
prepared to depart. A great groan shook the 
house, the street, the whole city, as the im- 
pressive men in their brilliant uniforms marched 
out of the house and away. 

Without the ticket, of course, no one could 
win. It was the law. Sophie had two days 
in which to produce the ticket and then, if 
she did not, there would be another drawing. 

Very soon the house was empty again. Only 
Honoré Lebrun stayed with Sophie. ‘It must 
be somewhere,’ he insisted. *Think!’ 

But Sophie could not think. ‘I never saw 
the ticket,’ she said. ‘Caseus had it. It was 
all his doing.’ Then, overwhelmed by grief, 
anger, and despair, she broke down. 

Fernande, Cesarine, Christophe, and Ana- 
stase crowded around their mother. Her 
hysteria was contagious and they wailed and 
sobbed with her. 

Afterwards, Cesarine, the first to collect 
herself, came over to Lebrun. ‘What did he 
have on when he bought the ticket?’ she asked 
quietly. ‘Do you remember?’ 

Lebrun considered. ‘Yes, I do,” he an- 
swered. ‘It was a grey suit with a stripe. | 
remember because it made him look so im- 
portant—much more important than he was.’ 

Cesarine screamed. 

Sophie, startled out of her misery, rose and 
ran to her. *What is it?’ she asked. 

‘Il know where it is," Cesarine whispered. 
‘In his grey suit.’ 

Lebrun clapped his hands 
Where is the grey suit?’ 

Sophie raised her hand and pointed beyond 
them, into the distance. ‘He's wearing the 
suit,” she moaned. ‘We buried him in it.’ 
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‘Good. Good. 


There was a long silence. They all stared 
at one another. Then Sophie sank down in 
her chair. ‘It is the Mambo's curse,’ she said. 

Honoré Lebrun whistled, and shook his 
head. He was about to go away, certain that 
good and bad fortune were both too vagrant 
in this house for it to be safe to stay. But just 
as he was about to accept this fatalistic idea, 
it was dispersed by another. He looked 
closely at Sophie, then at her children. He 
hesitated, then went to Cesarine and whispered 
in her ear. She stiffened and looked at Sophie. 
They all seemed to understand at the same 
moment. Sophie got up and went to Lebrun. 
She took him by the arm. ‘Who would do 
it?’ she asked. 

*I will do it,’ Lebrun replied. ‘For your 
sake, and for a share of the money.’ 

‘Ten per cent,’ said Cesarine. 

‘Done,’ saidLebrun. ‘But first we must ask. 
It will be difficult. Permits will be needed.’ 

They went to the government. It was a long 
time before they were sent to the right bureau. 
Finally they were told there would be no 
objection, provided there was none from the 
Church. Sophie and Lebrun were advised ¢ to 
go to the Bishop himself. 


INCE Caseus had been famous so recently, 
the Bishop granted them audience after 
they had waited only two hours. He was a 
plump man and would have been jolly had he 
not had to be dignified so much of the time. 
Entering the audience chamber in his palace, 
he clucked sympathetically. He knew who 
Sophie was and was wondering why she had 
come. It seemed strange to him that a woman 
who had just won the lottery should come at 
once to call on. him. He was convinced that 
the government had arranged for Caseus’s 
number to win, as compensation for his in- 
voluntary martyrdom. It was, he thought, a 
nice gesture, but more sentimental than prac- 
tical. It would be wasted on people of their 
kind. ‘What can I do for you, daughter?’ 
he asked aloud. 

Sophie found herself unable to answer. 
She looked piteously at Honoré Lebrun, who, 
looking fearfully at the Bishop, fumbled with 
his tie, cleared his throat, and blurted out 
their request. 

The Bishop had to sit down. 
you asking?’ he gasped. 
possible—unthinkable.’ 

Both Sophie and Lebrun fell to their knees 


‘What are 
*Such a thing is im- 





before the Bishop and began to plead as fer- 
vently as any two people he had ever heard. 

‘It would be an outrage—sacrilege,’ he 
said. ‘It is not even to be considered. Not 
for a moment. You are forbidden even to 
think of it.’ 

These people were shocking the Bishop. 
Greed had turned them callous; and this was 
not to be encouraged. The Bishop wanted 
them to go. *‘ Nothing more to say,’ he shouted 
in his most severe tone, and waddled to the 
door. 

Sophie, suddenly nimble, got there before 
him. She held out a hand to stop him. ‘All 
things are possible with God,’ she proclaimed. 
*I have heard you say so. There will be half 
for the Church.’ 

‘Half?’ The Bishop stopped. He thought 
quickly, desperately. It was an outrageous 
demand by all standards. The Church could 
use the money, but not on these terms. Money 
could corrupt, and here was proof of it. He 
had disapproved of the lottery, not on prin- 
ciple, but because he knew his people and 
feared for them. He had been right. This 
woman had been almost imperious with him. 
He would not bargain with her, not for twenty 
times the money. These people had to revere 
him and the Church above everything else, or 
they would become utterly unrestrainable. 
*You could promise ai/ to the Church,’ he 
said, ‘and it would make no difference.’ He 
indicated to Sophie with a quick, authoritative 
jerk of the head that he wished to pass, and she 
stepped aside. The door opened and closed, 
and the Bishop was gone. 

Sophie stared at Lebrun. 

‘No,’ he said. ‘It can’t be done. Without 
permission, all is lost. No one in the world 
would do it now.’ 

Caseus had said that Honoré Lebrun was 
an agent of the devil. Now Sophie realised 
that all that had happened to her was in a 
way Lebrun’s fault. He had sold the lottery 
ticket to Caseus. If it had not been for the 
lottery ticket, she would not now be a widow, 
since it was only because of it she had not 
gone to the garden-party, and if she had been 
there Caseus would not have gone so close to 
the President. 

There in the Bishop's palace Sophie sew 
that her misery was to be endless, and the 
vision of it was more than she could bear. 
She began to howl and beat Lebrun with her 
fists. He had to drag her past scandalised 
attendants out of the palace into the city 


THE CURSE OF THE MAMBO 


square, where the spectacle of Sophie's rage 
drew such a large crowd in such a short time 
that he was forced to take a taxi, which he 
could ill afford. 

In Sophie's street the neighbours, who knew 
of Sophie's mission and were waiting for her 
triumphant return, saw at once when the taxi 
drove up that this extravagance meant not 
victory, but defeat. Women rushed forward 
to help Lebrun with Sophie, for she was still 
violent. These women, since they were women 
and used to trouble, knew what to do. Before 
long, Sophie was asleep in her own bed and a 
woman skilled in the art of inducing sleep was 
sleeping in a chair beside her. 

After many hours, just before dawn, Sophie 
awoke. She sat up and tried to peer into the 
darkness. She recognised the woman in the 
chair but knew it had not been her snoring 
that had wakened her, It had been something 
else, the feeling of some extraordinary presence 
that had come and gone so quickly that she 
could not be certain it had been there. Sophie 
felt so excited, so inexplicably happy, that she 
thought she must have had some wonderful 
dream that was now forgotten. Remembering 


again all her sorrows, she sighed profoundly, 
lay back on her hard bed, and was soon asleep. 


N the morning she felt calm. She got up, 

dressed herself, picked up her prayer-book 
from the table, and went into the next room, 
where the children were waiting for her. They 
were, she knew, expecting her to be different, 
but hoping she would be the same. Fernande, 
the older daughter, had made breakfast, and 
Cesarine, who was so clever, stood where she 
always did, waiting for Sophie to come with 
her prayer-book. 

Sophie,. when she saw them, feared she 
would weep again, but she knew she could not 
allow herself to do it. She had her duty. 
There would be no professional careers now 
for the boys, and no cabinet ministers for the 
girls, but whatever was to become of them she 
could keep them clean and decent. ‘No use 
my trying to read,’ she said, handing the 
prayer-book to Cesarine. ‘I'll never learn 
You read us the verse.’ 

Cesarine opened the book and riffled the 
pages, looking for a special verse that was 
her favourite. She did not notice the small 
square of white paper that dropped out and 
fluttered to the floor. 

Fernande saw it and reached down to pick 
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itup. She examined it closely, and then with 
a gurgle that turned into a scream handed it 
to Sophie. 

It was the lottery ticket 

They were babbling and crying, hugging 
each other and dancing crazily. Fernande 
rushed out to tell the neighbours; Christophe 
went for the officials, and Anastase for Lebrun. 
Sophie was alone with Cesarine. 

‘Is it a miracle, mother?’ Cesarine asked. 

*No,’ Sophie replied. 

*But it must be, mother. The ticket wasn’t 
there the other night. 1 looked all through the 
prayer-book when everyone was searching.” 

*It was stuck between the pages.’ 

‘Oh no, mother. If it was stuck then, why 
wasn't it stuck now? It would have steyed 
stuck...’ 

But Sophie was not listening to Cesarine. 
She stood motionless in the middie of the 
room, listening to something else, something 
very far away that was, however, coming 
nearer and nearer. She went to the window 


and stood there, peering out between the 
slats of the shutters. Then, after a while, 
she turned. ‘Open the door, Cesarine,’ she 
cried. ‘The Mambo is coming. Go and make 
her welcome.’ 

Cesarine did not go. She laughed and tossed 
her head. *We don’t want her here now," she 
said. 

Sophie was surprised that Cesarine did not 
seem to hear the drum that she could hear so 
clearly. Something about the smile on 
Cesarine’s lips and the confident tilt of her 
head angered Sophie, and she raised her voice 
to command. *Go and do what I say, and do 
it quickly!’ 

Her voice was so strange, so terrible, that 
Cesarine obeyed. 

The Mambo came in and stood silent before 
her. The old eyes were deep and there was 
much to see in them. Sophie looked deeply, 
and understood. Then, with a long sigh, she 
knelt down before the Mambo and kissed her 
naked feet 


Remembrance 


The sun hangs low in November, 

Leoks under trees, and gathers many a gem 
In emerald tuft and amber-powdered stem; 
Heads that lie low wear each a diadem, 


In November, 


And we who walk abroad wonder at them, 


And remember. 


The sea breathes deep in November; 

The sliding wave subsides in whispering foam; 
Long, watery curtains veil the cradle-tomb, 
And silver mists such days as go and come 


In November, 


And we upon the shore look forth towards home, 


And remember. 


Music is of sighs in November; 
Only the solitary chorister 


Fills his red breast with song, and cleaves the air, 
Shrilling towards heaven, and surely reaching there 
In still November, 

And we earthbound can listen, and draw near, 

So near—so near—as we could see and hear, 

Not just remember. 


ANNE PHILIP SMITH. 





Fines 





W. MASON-OWEN 


“"THE defendant pleaded guilty, and a fine 

of £10, with costs, was imposed.’ So 
ends a news item in almost any newspaper, 
almost every day. In 1948 a furniture-dealer 
was fined a total of over £100,000 for offences 
under the currency regulations; a few years 
ago one of our national daily newspapers was 
fined £10,000 for contempt of court. But who 
gets the money? 

The exact total accruing from fines is never 
published. Motorists pay almost £700,000 a 
year; currency offences yield a further 
£300,000. The total, then, must be well over 
the million pounds mark. But the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gets little more than half of 
it. Out of every ten pounds handed in to the 
court officials, an average of four pounds of 
the fine money does not reach the Treasury. 
Smuggling cases are, however, the exception, 
for here the total amount of fine goes to the 
Exchequer. 

The disposal of fines is by no means a cut- 
and-dried affair. The allocation of the money 
is often a complex matter and many pages of 
the Justices’ Manual are devoted to it. Of 
one thing we can be sure, however, and that 
is that everyone, directly or indirectly, benefits 
by the fines—taxpayers, ratepayers, local 
authorities, and even charities. 


LTHOUGH motorists smarting under 
fines for traffic offences are usually 
surprised to hear it, the people who benefit 
most from the money are the motorists 
themselves. The fines they pay go into the 
Road Fund, which the Ministry of Transport 
maintains to improve our roads. But just to 
show how complex the whole matter is, let 
us imagine that I have been found guilty of 
some offence or other in the City of London. 
Having paid up smilingly—as all good 
motorists do—my fine is handed over to the 


Clerk of the Court. His cash register is rather 
an elaborate affair and is divided into several 
columns: ‘Exchequer’, ‘London County 
Council’, ‘Police Pensions Fund’, * Metro- 
politan Police Fund’, etc. From each fine 
received, the clerk deducts the cost of the 
summons, and then the balance is divided up 

and here the headaches start, for the money 
is not divided up evenly. 

If I am fined for an ordinary speeding 
offence, my money goes to the Exchequer to 
help swell the Road Fund, but if the fine 
is imposed because of park speeding, my 
money is gratefully accepted by the L.C.C., 
or the council in whose area the offence occurs 
Ignoring a pedestrian crossing, or leaving 
one’s car unattended for more than two hours, 
both result in a fine being imposed, and this 
time the local Police Fund benefits. 

To the same source goes the money levied 
from anyone who obstructs a policeman. 
Assaulting a police-officer, however, is a 
different matter, and here the fine is paid into 
the pension fund of the force to which the 
policeman belongs. The same fund also 
benefits from fines which are imposed on 
dog-owners who have failed to take out a 
dog-licence. 

Generally speaking, fine money is allocated 
fairly and sensibly, and the general principle 
seems to be that the fine goes to assist those 
who, directly or indirectly, have been caused 
expense and inconvenience by the infraction 
of the law. Thus, the county and borough 
councils responsible for child welfare collect 
the fines inflicted for disobeying the regulations 
on the care of infants under seven years of age. 
Again, on the principle that it is the inhabitants 
who have been offended, or that the council's 
cleansing department have been given addi- 
tional work, the local authority collects all 
fines imposed on those who set fire to their 
chimneys. 
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Just to add a little confusion, however, 
some fines are divided between various bodies. 
Take dog-licences, for instance. If a summons 
is taken out by the local authority, it gets ail 
the fine, yet if a policeman takes out a summons 
himself, the money resulting from the fine is 
distributed equally between the local council 
and the local police funds. Common in- 
formers, too, can claim their share, should they 
report you for keeping a dog without a 
licence: an Act of Parliament declares that 
half the fine can be claimed by the informer. 

Contrary to popular belief, the common 
informer makes little out of the fines he brings 
about. In certain smuggling cases he gets a 
proportion of the fine, but his best chance of 
reward lies in reporting those who frequent or 
maintain gaming-houses. Here, the informer 
can reap as much as £500 from the fine 
imposed. He gets half the fine, and the 
remainder goes to swell local police or council 
funds. Magistrates in the Metropolitan 
Police area can, however, withhold an 
informer’s share of the fine money without 
giving a reason for doing so! Just another 
example of the puzzling laws governing the 
disposal of fine money. 


HE heaviest fines-—those imposed for 

illegal currency transactions—are paid 
direct to the Exchequer, but where the fine is 
for £500 or less the money goes into the local 
police funds, only sums above this figure going 
to the Treasury. And if we can think back 
just five years ago or so, when police court 
fines for currency offences, involving only 
twenty persons, totalled some £70,000, it will 
be agreed that the Chancellor does good 
business from this one source alone. The 
national money-box also benefits from fines 
imposed on smugglers and on purchase-tax 
and income-tax dodgers. 

But the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
glutton though he be for money, doesn’t have 
things all his own way, and even he has 
sometimes to wait, and sometimes to share. 
People who are convicted of operating radio 
and television sets without possessing the 
necessary licences do help the Chancellor, but 
he has to wait until the money comes from the 
Post Office, who first get the money from the 
fine. And the Exchequer has to go fifty-fifty 
with the police fund when a man is fined for 
trading in dangerous drugs. 

Even the Queen benefits from some fines. 
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The Civil List—the yearly sum granted by 
Parliament for the upkeep of the Crown—- 
receives all money yielded by fines imposed 
on hawkers convicted of trading without 
licences. 

Gas and electricity boards obviously claim 
the fines resulting from attempts to defraud 
them, while local education committees 
receive the money paid by parents who are 
fined for the offence of not sending their 
children to school. 

Once in a while the local authority comes 
in for quite a windfall in the way of a big fine. 
Many ratepayers benefited last year when 
magistrates swooped on booksellers who were 
found to be selling literature classed as 
‘obscene’. The rates at Exeter were relieved 
to the tune of £600 a few years ago when 
promoters of an illegal football lottery were 
fined this amount. The £600 fine, ‘received 
with thanks’ by the local council, represented 
the money received from 15,000 punter- 
citizens who had participated in the sweep. 
Local ratepayers get relief, too, from any 
fines which the law does not require should be 
paid to the Crown or to other bodies. 

The largest single group who have to pay 
up year after year are the motorists. It has 
been estimated that the pounds and shillings 
collected from motorists by way of fines 
average £2375 per working day. Before 1921, 
during which financial year motorists paid 
more than £50,000 for breaches of the traffic 
laws, fines imposed on motorists were payable 
to local authorities. Since the last war, 
however, such fines have been going to the 
Exchequer, and the Ministry of Transport is 
supposed to use the money levied from fines 
to improve our roads! 

Three years ago motorists paid some 
£380,000 in fines, and although this was a 
decrease of £24,000 on the previous year, it 
was still good business for the Chancellor. 

Finally, it may interest you to know that 
small towns have to pay all fine money to their 
County Council. Even if a borough has its 
own Justices of the Peace, but has no Quarter 
Sessions of its own, the fines have to go to the 
county treasurer——not to the town’s funds. 

Many authorities show open dissatisfaction 
with the present system of bits and pieces of 
the fines going here, there, and everywhere. 
Many legal experts are convinced that all 
fines should be paid into a common pool, and 
then carefully distributed by that guardian 
angel, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





Simonstown 





RICHARD OUNSWORTH 


IMONSTOWN, Britain's naval base in 
South Africa, with a character reminiscent 
of a British seaport, despite its situation 6000 
miles from home, is to be handed over to the 
Union Government not later than March 
1957. In 1814 the Royal Navy made Simons- 
town the base of the South Atlantic Squadron, 
as it is known to-day. The dockyard installa- 
tions have been built over a period of time and 
are worth a sum in the region of £25,000,000, 
all paid for from British revenue. In peace 
and war the base plays a vital part in the main- 
tenance and repair of naval! vessels of all types, 
the facilities provided enabling practically 
any repair to be carried out. Gibraltar and 
Bombay are both 5000 miles away and there 
is no other base available to the Navy on the 
African continent. With the Mediterranean 
and the Suez Canal closed to shipping in time 
of war, the strategic importance of Simons- 
town is readily understood. 


‘i base is situated on the narrow Cape 
Peninsula, within 30 miles of Cape Town 
and Table Bay Docks. The Cape Peninsula 
is a triangular strip of barren and mountainous 
country extending for 30 miles from Cape 
Town to Cape Point, the dreaded Cape of 
Storms of the old-time mariner. Although 
tourists are often told that the Atlantic and 
Indian Ocean meet at Cape Point, this is not 
correct, Cape Agulhas, slightly farther cast, 
being the point agreed by geographers. The 
northern side of the Peninsula triangle com- 
prises suburbs of Cape Town, while on the 
east side the mighty sweep of False Bay is 
bordered by several small towns which are 
dormitory suburbs of the Mother City. The 
False Bay resorts are served by an electric 
railway terminating at Simonstown, which 
has a character completely different from the 
residential and holiday resorts * up the line’. 


The population of all races does not exceed 
10,000, of which 1200 work in the dockyard. 
British experts number 200, the remainder 
being locally recruited Europeans and coloured 
staff, the latter numbering 700. Many of the 
coloured workers are highly skilled and have 
been employed for many years. The British 
authorities observe the principle of equal pay 
for equal work, a skilled non-European work- 
man earning up to £15 a week. Under the 
Royal Navy no barrier to employment exists 
on the score of race, creed, or colour, and 
residents of the town agree that the base is a 
happy community. Minor crime is very small, 
and serious crime almost unknown. The 
agreement under which the dockyard is to be 
handed over by Britain lays down that no 
change in conditions of employment will be 
made for the coloured and native staff. 

At present only two frigates of the Royal 
Navy are based here, with a total complement 
of 300 ; at one time the ships of the Squadron 
included two cruisers. During the last war 
upwards of 10,000 dockyard workers and 
naval personne! were in the town and this 
brought much prosperity to local traders. 
Under the terms of the agreement between the 
British and South African Governments, the 
Union plans to increase the strength of her 
navy by new ships to be built in Britain at a 
cost of nearly £20,000,000. The present 
Union navy, small as it is, cannot man at full 
strength all available ships owing to shortage 
of personnel, and when the new vessels are 
delivered an additional two or three thousand 
men will be required. The commercial inter- 
ests hope that this increase will greatly expand 
the dockyard, resulting in an influx of workers 
and their families to the district. 


IT GEORGE'S Street, as the single main 
street of Simonstown is known, is a narrow 
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street which follows the line of the bay and 
winds through the town beneath the Simons- 
berg, rising 1600 feet behind the town. There 
can be no mistaking the naval connections of 
the Royal Naval Club, the Lord Nelson Hotel, 
or the smallest café which caters for the 
healthy appetite of the sailor ashore. 

Many of the buildings are old, as age is 
reckoned in South Africa, the church of St 
Francis, which was established in 1814, being 
the oldest English church in the Union. None 
of the multiple stores has so far opened a 
chromium and glass emporium at Simons- 
town, for the town depends entirely upon the 
dockyard workers, and to-day, ten years after 
the war, with the base establishment reduced 
to a quarter, the local shopkeepers sigh for 
better days. 


HE naval associations of Simonstown date 

from 1741, when the Netherlands Govern- 
ment set up a naval and military station. 
Although the British Admiralty had estab- 
lished a base in 1814, it was not until 1898 that 
the Cape Government, as it then was, ceded 
the base to Britain. In the 18th and early- 
19th centuries merchantmen of many nations 
used the port as a victualling-station and as 
shelter in rough weather, for at that time it 
was regarded as a safer anchorage than Table 
Bay on the other side of the Peninsula, where 
gales frequently drove large ships ashore. 
Sailing-vessels trading to India and the Far 
East used Simonstown, as well as American 
whalers, which called here to transfer their 
catches from the Antarctic to homeward- 
bound ships. 

The Royal Navy took an active part in 
breaking up the slave trade which was rife a 
century or more ago. Captured slavers were 
brought into Simon's Bay under escort, so 
many of these prizes being brought in that the 
port became known as Black Town. The 
home Government wished to establish a penal 
settlement at the Cape, but when the Neptune 
arrived off the port the British and Dutch 
settlers refused to allow the convicts ashore. 
After the matter had been referred to London, 
the wretched prisoners were taken to Australia. 
In the old graveyard, long since closed, there 
remain many reminders of the early history of 
the town, from records of fights with pirates 


and cutting-out French privateers to seamen 
killed by falling from the masthead of their 
ships. 


N addition to the dockyard, there are other 

installations included in the handing-over 
agreement. A fine naval hospital, splendidly 
equipped, stands on the hillside above the 
town and will become the property of the 
Union authorities, together with Admiralty 
House, a delightful period house, which was 
purchased in 1814 for some £10,000 in gold to 
serve as the official residence of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Set amidst splendid trees, 
with green lawns running down to the water's 
edge, the house has known many stately 
occasions when the Admiral and his staff 
entertained visiting notabilities and officers 
from foreign warships. 

To serve the Navy's constant need for 
speedy communications, a large radio-station 
was built on the summit of Red Hill, high 
above the town and from where magnificent 
views can be obtained across False Bay, dotted 
in summer with small craft, to the mountainous 
coastline opposite, twenty miles away and 
bounded by Cape Hangklip. A winding road 
of many hairpin-bends leads from the coast 
to the summit of Red Hill, where a café makes 
a popular rendezvous for summer visitors. 
Far below lies the town and dockyard, any 
warships in port being clearly visible in their 
light grey. The harbour, outside the dockyard 
area, is usually alive with launches and small 
craft. Dotted about the hillside are the heavy 
guns of the coast-defence batteries, now 
manned by Union troops, but before 1921 the 
charge of British gunners. 

Although wild life has largely disappeared 
from the area, there remain many troops of 
baboons. When short of food, these animals 
come down and raid houses and flats. Many 
Simonstown residents have been alarmed on 
opening their pantry doors to find a baboon at 
work amidst their provisions. 

Shortly the transfer from British to South 
African hands will begin. Most residents of 
the base regret the departure of the White 
Ensign after two World Wars, and many 
indeed are the stirring pages of British history 
that have been enacted by ships based on 
Simonstown. 


—_ —— 
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Tell Him I Sent You 





JACK TREVOR STORY 


E came into the club that soggy November 

afternoon and he looked around at us, 
slowly, objectively, dwelling first on one face, 
then on another. Then he dismissed us with 
a sniff and went to the bar. It was one of 
those ‘So this is what the profession's come to’ 
sniffs. Disdain, sorrow, pity. The acting 
profession was stamped all over him-—the 
white hair, pink cheeks, merry cyes, thick 
bushy brows, small upright figure. 

‘It's G. M. Ferris!’ Jackson hissed in my 
ear. He had caught the conversation which 
had sprung up between the newcomer and 
young Porky Jollings. 

‘Ferris?’ I said 

*G. M. Ferris!’ said Jackson with reverence. 
“You know!’ 

‘Of course,’ I said. 

One must never admit not knowing great 
names. Such ignorance has lost many actors 
many parts—-famous old-timers have a habit 
of cropping up in the casting department. 
And here, without doubt, was a famous old 
name, for young Porky, although ‘resting’ 
like many of us, and therefore hard up, was 
now falling over himself to pay for the old 
boy's drink. 

‘And what are your plans, m’boy?’ I heard 
him ask Jollings a moment later. We all heard 


him ask-—this was no front-stalls only voice. 
This was a voice trained before microphones 
were invented. A voice of quality and dis- 
tinction and immense volume. Listening to 
him and watching him, I suddenly felt quite 
certain that I had, after all, seen G. M. Ferris 
before 

Jollings’s plans were familiar to us all, I 
might say. His plans were our own plans, too. 
To get a decent part in a stage play or in one 
of the many films now being planned by 
courtesy of the British Film Production Fund. 
To go to Hollywood perhaps-—or Italy. In 
short--to be a success. To have a name that 
meant something-—like —well—G. M. Ferris, 
for instance. A name that people whispered 
when you walked into a room. 

“See Hotchkick,’ G. M. Ferris told Jollings 
‘He's casting The Blue Boy. Tell him I sent 
you.” 

Tell him I sent you. Lovely, lovely sentence. 
In our business—-in any business, come to that 

a personal recommendation is better than 
the best agent born. We were already crowd 
ing in towards the bar—why should Jollings 
have all the luck and him with no‘ star quality ’, 
anyway 

Young Porky frowned us away, then said 
‘Would you give me a brief note, sir? 
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Of course he would give him a brief note, 
and he did. A dozen pairs of envious eyes 
watched the casual scrawl appear on the white 
pasteboard—the card on the other side of 
which was the simple, dignified inscription 
*G. M. Ferris’, with a modest address in one 
corner. 

Dear Fred, the note said (Hotchkick 
Fred!), This is to introduce my young friend 
Porkington Jollings, an excellent man for 
character and quick studies. Georgie. 


Porky did a quick study «f grateful young 
man and rushed out. 
‘Drink, sir?’ Jackson said, edging in first. 


* AND what are your plans, m'boy?’ It 

took me three days to get to him. He 
sent me to four producers before | clicked. 
Each one gave me a fair hearing when they 
knew who had sent me. 

‘Old Georgie again, ch?’ said one, looking 
at the card. 

And: ‘G. M. Ferris seems to be talent- 
spotting these days?’ said another. 

And yet another: ‘If Georgie Ferris says 
you're good, then you're good-—-remember 
him in The Wayward Years?’ 

I remembered hearing of that great per- 
formance. Ah yes, said the producer, they 
didn't make ‘em like G. M. Ferris any more. 
And still thinking of G. M. Ferris he engaged 
me then and there without even requiring 
an audition 

I got a goodish part in a low-budget film 
which we made mostly on location in Black- 
pool, coming back for ten days on the floor 
at Kennerton Studios. During all that time 
I searched hopefully for my name in film notes, 
but never found it. What I did find, however, 
was that G. M. Ferris was receiving a lot of 
press notice. In a full-page article in a weekly 
illustrated he ‘told a reporter’ about the stars 
of the ‘good old Adelphi days’—I was there 
stuff, rich in anecdote. 

I found him in gossip paragraphs, and there 
he was at the races with Robert Morley and 
Wilfred Hyde White, looking somehow ob- 
trusively anonymous in deer-stalker, Norfolk 
jacket, and, of course, spats. They gave him 
no description other than G. M. Ferris, which 
added to his importance. 

On our third day in the studio he turned up 
smoking a cigar and accompanied by several 
world-famous film executives and stars. He 
smiled at me and nodded, which pleased me 
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no end. At last there came that letter in The 
Times: ‘When will British producers re- 
member that we have such talent as G. M. 
Ferris still in the land of the living . . .?’ 

There was immediately a why-haven't-we- 
thought-of-this-before scramble, and the in- 
evitable headline followed: 

HOLLYWOOD BARTERS FOR 
G. M. FERRIS COMEBACK 

He settled for fifty-thousand pounds and 
star billing with an English company and 
took a number of us from the club out to a 
celebration dinner. Never did I see G. M. 
Ferris so happy and sprightly—and yet mildly 
astonished at his success. Considering his 
stature in the theatrical world, he was a modest 
man, and I remember how quickly he was 
moved to sentiment by an incideni outside 
the Haymarket Theatre. An old commis- 
sionaire shouted and waved to him as we 
passed. ‘Aye, aye, Georgie!’ came the cry, 
‘when are you coming back?’ 

I swear there was a tear in the old boy's 
eye when he looked at me. Certainly his voice 
trembled when he said: ‘It’s pleasant to be 
remembered .. .” 


OW it was not until that dinner that I 

realised how very little I knew about the 
career of G. M. Ferris. Indeed, not one of 
us could talk intelligently about any of his 
old plays or films, which, considering how 
much he had helped us, was the worst of dis- 
courtesies; but he was modest enough not to 
mention them either, so we had not betrayed 
our ignorance. But I had a conscience, and 
I vowed that next time I met him I would be 
in a position to discuss his triumphs of the 
past. It was a vow easier to make than to 
keep. 

I tried. I read books on the theatre, books 
on the cinema. I covered the George Edwardes 
era and the George Arliss era. I went from 
the Music Hall to Festival Hall and from 
Bioscope to Cinemascope. And nowhere, not 
anywhere, in no place at all, could I find any 
mention whatever of an actor, film or stage 
or ballet or opera or radio, named G. M. 
Ferris. There was Richard Herries and Ella- 
line Terris and Walter Kerries-—but not G. M. 
Ferris. 

Of course, | realised it was all nonsense. 
You can't trust books; the more I read, the 
more I'm certain of it. So I began asking 
questions. I spoke to people who had known 





the stage and the cinema all their lives—en- 
thusiasts, patrons, artistes, writers, managers, 
impresarios, even drama critics. Yes, of 
course they all knew G. M. Ferris! *Re- 
member The Wayward Years?’ 

*That was Herries,’ | said. 

*Time for Trifling, then?’ 

*Kerries.’ 

“Well, dammit, man!’ this particular author- 
ity yelled at last, ‘there must have been a 
G. M. Ferris or there wouldn't be one now, 
would there?’ 

It was unanswerable 


HAT was when I remembered the old 

commissionaire outside the theatre in the 
Haymarket, the one who called so affection- 
ately to G. M. F. as we passed by on the night 
of the dinner. He had not forgotten the old 
star even though G. M. Ferris had somehow 
eluded all the literature of show business. 

‘Forgotten him! What-—Georgie? Bless 
you, no! Seen him only the other night I 
did!’ I was speaking to the commissionaire 
as he stood on duty, holding a large umbrella 
above our heads. He went on: ‘Known him 
for years—Alhambra, Prince of Wales's, 
Duke of York's, over at the old Royal .. .’ 

*Just a minute,” I said, ‘tell me some of the 
plays.’ 

‘Oh, well now, there was dozens. 
Rich, The Devil's Kitchen 

‘Surely that was Walter Melliss—’ 

*S'right. Good old Wally. But ‘e took to 
drink and—’ 

*But what part did Ferris play?’ 

The commissionaire looked at me as though 
I'd lost my reason. ‘What, Georgie? Play? 
He didn't play no part, bless you! What time 
do we get? He was my oppo. Did the 


Strike It 


TELL HIM I SENT YOU 


matinees, did Georgie. One of the best com- 
missionaires in the business.’ 

Desperately, I said: ‘I'm speaking of G. M. 
Ferris.’ 

*So'm IL. George Michael Ferris himself, 
Ol’ ferret as we used to call ‘im in the old 
days." He chuckled at some sly memory. 
‘He used to make a bit on the side by charging 
a bob to queue in the dry-——he was a one was 
old ferrety Ferris...’ He broke off, suddenly, 
looked at me sharply as though he might be 
saying too much. ‘Are you in the profession?’ 

I reassured him, and, as | did so, | realised 
that he, too, considered himself to be in the 
profession—together with the girl in the cash- 
desk and the one with the ices. And by the 
same token so was G. M. Ferris-—-in the pro- 
fession and an old-timer. It had been a grand 
comedy of errors. He had given us our chance 
and we had given him his—by circulating his 
card to every producer in the business. If it 
was a confidence trick, it was quite unin- 
tentional; the famous producers may not have 
known G. M. Ferris, but G. M. Ferris was on 
intimate terms with them .. . 

‘Evening, Fred,’ said the commissionaire to 
a man who had just stepped out of a taxi. It 
was the great Hotchkick, famous producer. 
My commissionaire saluted as he went in. 
Certainly he was in the profession. 

And so was G. M. Ferris. His comeback 
was a triumph, his performance a dramatic 
experience. That memorable delivery had all 
the confident aplomb of the man who cries 
‘Standing in the gallery!’ A voice which 
needed no microphones, a mastery of gesture 
which had once brought taxis scuttling from 
far and near. A performance, all agreed, to 
evoke the giants of the pasta bit of one, a 
bit of another. Who knew them better than 
G. M. Ferris? 


Masq uerade 


How far away the summer seems 
From naked lanes and frozen streams. 
How harsh the angle of the tree 

That summer swathes so gracefully. 
And yet, when blossom fails as snow, 
How sweet the lines of winter flow, 
Until the heart in glad surprise 
Forgets how close the winter lies. 


Hazel 








Journals of the Traffic Jam 


J. L. 


‘THE numbers of cars, drays, carts, and 

coaches, more than hath been accus- 
tomed, the streets and lanes being straightened, 
must needs be dangerous, as daily experience 
proveth. 

*The coachman rides behind the horse tails, 
lasheth them, and looketh not behind him; 
the drayman sitteth and sleepeth on his dray, 
and letteth his horse lead him home. I know 
that by the good laws and customs of this 
city . . . the fore horse of every carriage should 
be led by hand; but these good orders are not 
observed!’ 

This sounds a very modern grumble about 
the congested condition of London's streets 
except for the fact that horses instead of cars 
are spoken about. Actually, however, the 
writer was old John Stow, the famous Eliza- 
bethan antiquary and historian. He detested 
the conditions of the streets, and fulminated 
against dangerous driving. 

From what he says it is obvious that 
traffic jams, cutting in, and breaking of the 
Highway Code are by no means 20th-century 
innovations. And, in passing, it is interesting 
to read that John Stow laid not a little of the 
blame for the traffic trials upon the Germans. 
Thus, he goes on: ‘Now of late years the use 
of coaches, brought out of Germany, is taken 
up, and made so common, as there is neither 
distinction of time nor difference of persons 
observed; for the world runs on wheels with 
many whose parents were glad to go on foot.’ 

But as a matter of fact long before John 
Stow's day regulations as to the control of 
traffic had to be drawn up. Going back to the 
Middle Ages, a proclamation was .made on 
20th August 1377 (Richard II) forbidding 
carters to drive their carts when empty at a 
greater pace than when loaded, under penalty 
of fine or imprisonment. Research has also 
shown that still earlier, in 1276, a cart belong- 
ing to a certain Guy de Stratford ‘shodde’ 
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with iron contrary to the ordinances was 
seized by the request of Alderman J. Aubury, 
and the owner warned not for the future to 
drive in the City a cart so ‘shodde’. 


UT it was not until after the time of John 

Stow that things began to get really 
jammed. On Ist April 1639 the first stand for 
hackney-coaches, forerunners of the taxi, 
appeared in London. On that day Captain 
Baily, ‘formerly of the sea’, erected ‘ according 
to his ability, some four hackney coaches, 
put his men in a livery, and appointed them 
to stand at the Maypole in the Strand, giving 
them instructions at what rate to carry men 
into several parts of the town, where all day 
they may be had. 

‘Other hackney-men, seeing this way, they 
flocked to the same place, and performed 
their journeys at the same rate; so that 
sometimes there is 20 of them together, which 
disperse up and down, that they and others 
are to be had everywhere, as watermen are to 
be had by the water-side.’ 

Even in those early days of the 17th century 
there appear to have been parking offences. 
An indictment was made against ‘a Carman 
stopping the way with his Carr’. Summarised, 
this indictment alleges that a J.T. of the parish 
of St Martin’s in the Fields, labourer, on 
2ist July 1673, on the common highway at 
Charing Cross, ‘illicitly and _ injuriously 
permitted a carr to remain for the space of 
three hours, so that the King’s lieges were not 
able to use the said highway as they were 
accustomed, to their great damage’. 

The following century saw no improvement 
in the menace to life and limb in the streets, 
and Steele commented in the Tatler in 1710: 
*We are very glad to watch an opportunity to 
whisk across a passage, very thankful that we- 
are not run over for interrupting the machine, 





that carries in it a person neither more hand- 
some, wise, nor valiant than the meanest of 
us.” 

A few years later, Gay in his Trivia (1716) 
summed up for all time the feelings of the 
pedestrian who has got stuck in the middle 
of the road: 


Pent round with perils, in the midst you stand, 
And call for aid in vain; the coachman 


swears, 

And car-men drive, unmindful of thy prayers. 

Where wilt thou turn? Ah! whither wilt thou 
fly? 

On ev'ry side the pressing spokes are nigh. 


In 1763 the following announcement 
appeared in The Public Advertiser for 2nd 
November: 

"Whereas persons . . . are put in daily fear, 
and as many valuable lives of his Majesty's 
subjects have been frequently lost, and as our 
hospitals are daily crowded with miserable 
wretches under the grievous afflictions of 
fractured sculls, broken limbs, and fatal 
bruises; and these respective nuisances and 
misfortunes arise in a great measure from the 
wilful neglect, or misbehaviour, of drivers of 
carts, cars, and drays... 

*To prevent therefore these mischiefs .. . 
this public notice is given, that by means of 
the Horse Patrole, lately established, a plan 
will be speedily executed, to bring the 
drivers . . . who shall resist this notice to 
immediate justice.’ 

This notice has a very modern ring about 
it. It was made by Sir John Fielding (1721- 
1780), who was the Bow Street magistrate. 
The office then included the responsibilities 
of the modern Commissioner of Police, and 
it laid the foundations of what we know as 
Scotland Yard. His horse patrols were the 
forerunner of the C.L.D. flying-squad and the 
mobile police. 


URING the latter part of the 18th century 

a small volume entitled Joe Milicr Revised 
contained, under the heading of ‘Seven 
Miseries in Walking Through the Streets of 
London’, seven paragraphs referring to the 
dangers and inconveniences of London streets. 
The following is perhaps one of the most 
apposite to the ‘miseries’ of the present day: 
*In the early dusk of a winter day you come 
to a crossing, occupied by a long train of 
carriages, the pole of one close to the hind 
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wheels of another. With your very best 
mimickry of patience, you wait a quarter of 
an hour. At length you espy a vacancy 
between an empty waggon and the forehorse 
of a cart, you run to avail yourself of it, but 
there is no vacancy; it is not a waggon, but 
a timber wain on the return with an unseen 
beam behind half as iong as itself, against 
which you run with a force that scarcely leaves 
you breath enough to regain your old station 
on the pavement.’ 

Another of the ‘miseries’ is ‘when you 
are going into the city to make a fortune 
by a certain bargain in the stocks, 
and have taken a hackney carriage for the 
sake of speed, finding yourself locked in 
between the stand of coaches and the pave- 
ment, on the left of Cheapside, following a 
waggon at the rate of one mile an hour, as 
long as you are fortunate enough not to be 
stopped by a column of carts crossing you 
from one of the lanes.’ 

Accidents even on the country roads were 
numerous enough to worry timid travellers. 
Indeed, mail-coaching days were not always 
as safe and sunny as most people rosy- 
tintedly picture them. Even Mr Pickwick, 
coach-traveller par excellence, remarked on 
one occasion that travelling was in a 
troubled state—the minds of coachmen were 
unsettled, coaches were upsetting in all 
directions, horses were bolting. Again, in 
Sketches by Boz Simon Tuggs turned down a 
proposed holiday at Brighton because ‘all 
the coaches had been upset in turn within the 
last three weeks; each coach had averaged two 
passengers killed and six wounded.’ 

Dickens, as one might expect, was exag- 
gerating, but there was much truth in his 
allegations. At the time when he was writing, 
the intensest rivalry prevailed on the turn- 
pikes. The coachmen entered into the spirit 
of the fray and did everything to enable 
their particular coach to win the day. The 
fast coaches bore such names as ‘Dart’, 
‘Lightning’, ‘Rocket’, ‘Greyhound’, ‘Stag’, 
and ‘Swallow’, while the slower ones were 
given names like ‘Life Preserver’, ‘Good 
Intent’, and ‘Reliance’. With the breakneck 
speed, accidents were frequent, coachmen 
being thrown from their coaches and killed. 

The richest proprietors with the costliest 
horses did not always carry the best class of 
passengers, those owners who held aloof from 
the mad rivalry of speed never lacking custom. 
The largest owners officially denied any 
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knowledge of furious driving on the part of 
their coachmen, but at the same time they 
connived at it. In fact, so common did this 
dangerous coaching become that a writer of 
the period declared: * The art of travelling has 
undergone great alterations in the course of 
the last thirty years; these are not altogether 
improvements.’ 


ROBABLY manners on the road were as 

bad just over a century ago as they have 
been at any time in history. Stanley Weyman, 
regarded as an accurate authority, describes 
in Ovington'’s Bank how by night ‘the down 
mails thundered by, coach behind coach 
three coaches, the road quivering beneath 
them, the horses cantering, the guards 
replying with a volley of abuses to the post- 
boy's shout of alarm’. The Regency bucks 
were a terror to the Brighton road, by their 
bullying often putting the wheels of the chaises 
of quieter people into the ditch; and Victorian 
novels often describe how the four-in-hands 
used to drive slap through the humbler traffic 
of Derby Day. 

That traffic dangers were by no means 
imaginary is proved by the fact that the 
Government stepped in, the press of 2nd 
October 1838 announcing: ‘It should be 
generally made known to all drivers of vehicles 
on the public roads, as well as to the public 
at large, that from the 7th of October next, 
under a new Act of Parliament, it will be in 
the power of the magistrates, upon con- 
victions of careless or furious driving, to 
commit offending parties to the treadmill, 
instead of letting them off with a fine, as 
under the old law.’ 

About cighty years ago conditions, with 
the increasing density of traffic, were getting 
worse, and there were violent outcries 
against London's ‘crowded thoroughfares’ 


being made as ‘deadly as a battlefield’, and 
bitter denunciations of cab and cart drivers 
who killed pedestrians at the rate of four or 
five a week. 

In 1870 James Froude, the historian, wrote 
in Short Studies: ‘No prudent man will now 
venture a walk in London streets unless his 
will is made, his affairs in order, and a card- 
case in his pocket, that his body may be 
identified. Nearly 300 people are killed 
annually in London by cabs and carts, and 
four times as many are wounded. Yet no 
adequate precautions are taken, and no 
punishment follows.’ 

Punch made the following comment, which, 
with the transposition -f a few modern words 
for their 19th-century equivalents, could easily 
apply to to-day. It is a pleasant thought for 
Londoners that really one may now ‘expect 
to be run over whenever one walks out. Our 
overcrowded thoroughfares are well-nigh as 
deadly as a battlefield. Cabs and carts kill 
people as readily as cannon-shot, and the 
carnage caused by van-drivers is as great 
almost as that by Juggernaut itself . . . When 
to the deaths occasioned by “accidents” of 
driving we add the injuries resulting from 
street-prowlers and garotters, it will be 
obvious that any one who wishes for long 
life had better take short walks, and rare ones, 
in our deadly London Streets.’ 

The problem of road safety is with us still, 
and still unsolved. One of the fathers of the 
American Constitution, Gouverneur Morris, 
speaking in the Convention of 1787, com- 
mented: ‘Life and liberty were generally said 
to be of more value than property. An 
accurate view of the matter would, neverthe- 
less, show that property was the main object 
of society’. Judging from the resignation with 
which the growing casualty lists on our roads 
are accepted, the assertion is unfortunately 
too applicable to this mechanised century. 


The Signal 


My lady, will you give a sign, 
A sign to show you care? 
A sign to indicate to me 
That you are going-—where? 
Make plain your purpose—waver not, 
Or, waving, make me feel 
For once I can rely upon 
A woman at the wheel! 


ANTHONY BEVERLEY. 





Galees of the Forest 





NORMAN 


N the 22,000 acres of the lovely Forest of 

Dean, which stretch as a pocket of wood- 
land beauty between the rivers Severn and 
Wye, extremes meet. Here, as nowhere else 
in England—probably as nowhere else in the 
world—the rural and the industrial are wed 
in perfect bliss. In the days of baronial rule, 
when the Forest was administered by a 
Constable who dwelt in St Briavels Castle, 
William the Conqueror, King John, and 
princes innumerable after them would come 
here to hunt the stag. The trees provided 
perfect cover, and’ the sport was good. Yet 
industrialism had already crept in. At least 
six centuries before the Conquest the Romans 
had made large clearings in the oaks and holly 
in order to mine for iron. Thus, for over a 
thousand years, mining and agriculture have 
gone hand in hand in the Forest of Dean. 
But the two trades have not merely existed 
side by side; they have relied upon one and 
the same personnel——the galees of the Forest. 

To-day it is no longer iron but coal that is 
mined—coal and stone. The galees, however, 
remain the kingpin of the Forest. Theirs are 
among the few mines in England not yet to be 
nationalised. So the galees continue to enjoy 
their ancient rights and remain free to live 
as their forebears have lived through so many 
centuries. For them life has changed but 
little indeed. They are their fathers’ sons in 
every sense of the phrase, for to be a galee one 
must have been born in one or other of the 
many little villages and hamlets that go to 
make up the Hundred of St Briavels. And it 
is said that many of the thousand or so who 
to-day bear this cherished title come of 
families who have been excavating the soil 
here since Roman times. 

As soon as a boy leaves school he follows 
his father into either a coal-mine or stone- 
quarry as automatically as night follows day. 
But it is not until he is twenty-one that he can 
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become a galee. Upon reaching that age, how- 
ever, he obtains a certificate from his colliery 
or quarry manager vouching that he has 
devoted a year anda day to his new calling, and 
applies to the association of Free Miners for 
the grant of a gale, a small colliery or quarry. 

If the members of the association consider 
him to be a suitable character who will work 
well and conscientiously for the good of all, 
he is accepted and registered in the books by 
the gaveller. Thereupon he becomes a galee, 
and is privileged to draw royalties at the 
rate of a halfpenny for every ton of coal 
mined or stone quarried in his gale. And, 
unless he commits some very serious offence, 
that privilege remains his for all time, whether 
he continues to work or not. If he emigrates, 
the royalties are still payable-—and they 
continue unto death, when they become the 
right of his next-of-kin. 

A gale, once granted, can be taken away 
in only extreme cases. On the other hand, a 
galee is always at liberty to sell his holding 
whenever he pleases and for whatever figure 
the prospective purchaser is willing to pay. 

Once a year the galees meet to receive their 
dues. By how much does anyone then become 
the richer? Probably by the matter of only a 
few shillings. Yet what excitement to behold 
as youth and age mingle to assess their profits! 
There will be laughter and joking in plenty 
as the records unfold; good -humoured 
bantering as the rewards are paid. This is a 
day in the life of the Forest-—one eagerly 
anticipated and not quickly forgotten. 

*Why such enthusiasm in the face of such 
meagre payments?’ I asked an octogenarian 
galee who told me that he had begun working 
in the Forest mines at the tender age of twelve 
Nobody expects to get very rich from their 
gales, he explained, but the payment of the 
royalties gives the miners a pride of ownership. 
And their pride, it seems, runs very deep. 
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Strikes in the Forest are unknown. Only 
once in living memory have the men been 
known to lay down their picks. But they 
were not galees! Even then the engines were 
never allowed to come to a standstill, for 
other men on the roll—just two or three of 
them—came to the fore and, by refusing to 
go to bed once in three weeks, managed to 
hvep the engines in motion until the strikers 
returned to their senses. 

The galees genuinely love their work, the old 
man assured me, and deep down in the bowels 
of the earth they may still be heard singing 
songs and hymns as they set about their toils. 
To them the fear of silicosis is offset by the 
fact that they enjoy even temperatures below 
ground and so are less liable to catch colds! 


ET the galees are by no means always 
below ground. As has been said, the 
industrial and the rural are wed by the galees. 
And so these men who dig for coal or quarry 
stone so conscientiously in their working 
hours assume a different character in their 
so-called leisure ones by becoming shepherds 
and smallholders. Here, too, they do so by 
ancient right. 
Ever since the days of King Canute the 
people of the Forest of Dean have been 


granted rights by the Verderers’ Court to 
graze their beasts among these rich wood- 


lands. At the old hostelry in the heart of the 
Forest, known as the Speech House-—where, 
it is said, Charles II once stayed with Nell 
Gwyn—this ancient court still holds session 
nine times a year to ensure that the galees and 
others continue to enjoy the privileges which, 
in most other parts, were swept away by the 
Inclosure Act of 1845. 

By the galees the rights to graze their sheep 
in the Forest are cherished as highly as their 
shares in the mines. They welcome the 
keeping of sheep not only as a means of 
supplementing the larder, but also as a healthy 
recreation that gives them air and exercise 
after hours in the inky black of the mines. 
And their womenfolk see in the occupation 
another blessing—their agricultural pursuits 
keep the menfolk out of the pubs! 

Farming, however, is by no means only a 
side-issue. Born to the land as much as to the 
mines, the galees are not content to keep but 
one or two sheep. They study the science of 
breeding, and miserable is the man who has 
not a small flock. Bvery autumn, a galee 
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once informed me, these Forest folk will buy 
Welsh lambs by the half-score. Later they 
will cross their lambs with Suffolks, thereby 
producing a sheep that is halfway between the 
mountain and the downland breeds, with the 
hardiness of the former and the succulence of 
the latter. 

The galees make remarkably fine shepherds, 
too—quiet and gentle in their movements, but 
always in full control. Since the Forest 
swards are unfenced, the sheep are free to 
roam at will. To roam in so densely wooded 
an area, however, might well cause trouble, 
uniess the galees worked to a system. Thus, 
as soon as the new lambs arrive from the 
market—usually from the market of Mon- 
mouth—their backs are daubed with the sign 
of their owner. Thereupon the galee proceeds 
to ‘haunt’ the animals. 

Every morning on leaving, or setting off for, 
the mines or quarries he gocs out with his 
faithful sheep-dog to drive the lambs to some 
chosen clearing among the trees. Then, in 
the evening, he will return to drive them home 
again. Day after day the same procedure will 
be followed until at last the sheep have grown 
so accustomed to their haunt that they will 
never stray. ‘One has to be careful about 
this,’ my friend explained. ‘There are plenty 
of sheep-stealers round about, and with so 
much cover it is easy enough for a gipsy to 
make off with an animal on his back.’ 

From time to time I have walked with many 
shepherds whose whole lives are devoted to 
the care of their flocks, yet none have displayed 
better control than this galee whom I accom- 
panied in the Forest of Dean. Through 
narrow paths we trekked, the galee, sheep- 
dog, and I. In and out of the thickets the 
lambs scampered, and were lost. But they 
never disappeared for long. The dog would 
soon follow to harry them back on to the 
track. And, if a lamb was still missing, the 
galee, without pausing in his step, would give 
the faintest whistle with his mouth to show 
the dog in which direction the beast had 
strayed. Never a shout, never an angry word; 
just a quiet whistle and all would be under 
control. 

A unique band, these galees. Their ancient 
lore has changed but little with the times. 
They are as unaltered as the oaks and hollies. 
That they belong to another century is seen in 
their very speech, when, true to the language 
of the Bible, they still address you as ‘thee’ 
or ‘ thou." 
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ATHER more than twenty-five years ago 
I was a subaltern in the British Army in 
India. In those days of pleasant memory the 
exigencies of the service were comparatively 
few, and it was usually possible to get one’s 
full quota of sixty days’ leave during the hot 
weather. It was my habit to spend all the 
leave that I could get in pursuit of big game, 
and in the particular year to which | am 
referring I had travelled a long way south to 
the jungles of Mysore. I had selected this 
region of India partly because it was new to 
me, partly because I had had encouraging 
reports of the great variety of wild game, and 
partly because I had an uncle who was a very 
senior dignitary living in Mysore State, and 
I thought that the respect which his name 
commanded would do much to render easier 
the arrangements which it was necessary for 
me to make. Such, indeed, proved to be the 
case. 
I set off from Bangalore with my kit and 
my bearer in the native bus which went to 
Ootacamund. I left the bus after about sixty 
miles, and transferred my kit to a bullock-cart. 
Leaving my bearer to accompany the cart, I 
walked the last fourteen miles to the village 
of Annakatti along a dust-track through the 
jungle, which there stretches for many hun- 


dreds of square miles along the foot of the 
Nilgiri Hills. 

Annakatti was a typical little jungle- 
village, consisting of a few huts made of 
timber and mud, whose inhabitants scratched 
a livelihood out of the small area of cultivated 
ground which they had reclaimed from the 
surrounding jungle. Within a mile of the 
village, and between it and the Ootacamund 
road, was a river gencrally too wide and deep 
to cross except by a ford, through which ran 
the jungle-track by which I had come. 

As soon as I arrived, I selected a camp site 
well clear of the village, and, knowing that | 
probably had at least two hours to wait before 
my bearer and kit arrived, I started to gain as 
much information as possible from the local 
shikari, who had inevitably presented himself 
the moment I appeared. 

He answered to the name of Chetti. He was 
a very dark-skinned little Hindu, clad only in 
a pair of shabby khaki shorts, the discard of 
some other sahib, and a length of red cloth 
tied in a very unconventional way about his 
head. Our conversation was a little difficult 
to start with, since Chetti naturally spoke 
Kanarese, and had a few words of Urdu and 
English, while | spoke English and Urdu, 
and had a few words of Kanarese. However, 
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communication was soon established, and I 
questioned him about tigers in the vicinity, 
which were primarily what I had come to try 
toshoot. He answered intelligently, and I was 
impressed by the factual way in which he spoke. 
He did not exaggerate the possibility of 
shooting a tiger, or give replies designed 
solely to please the sahib, which is the common 
fault of so many shikaris. 

In the course of our conversation he 
suddenly asked me if I had come to shoot the 
elephant. There were, in fact, elephants in the 
jungle, but they were the property of H.H. 
the Maharajah of Mysore, and were strictly 
preserved. I had no permit to shoot an 
elephant, and told Chetti so. Somewhat 
impatiently he replied that, of course, he knew 
that. He did not mean any old elephant, but 
the elephant—the rogue, the monster, the 
murderer-—-which any sahib might shoot, not 
only without a permit, but also with the right 
to claim a reward for doing so 

| had to confess that this was the first 
occasion on which I had heard of this monster, 
and I asked Chetti to tell me more, which, 
naturally, he was delighted to do. 

Apparently there was abroad in the jungle 
a lone bull-clephant which had turned rogue. 
He was unmistakable, because his left tusk 
was broken off about halfway up. He roamed 
over a large area of jungle at the foot of the 
Nilgiris, and it was his custom periodically 
to visit the ford over the river, where he lived 
for a time. 

While he was in residence, he would allow 
nobody to pass through the ford. Before his 
vindictive nature became apparent, some 
villagers had met him in the ford, and two of 
them had not lived to tell the tale. The rogue 
had established his evil reputation by picking 
up the crushed bodies of his victims in his 
trunk and throwing them repeatedly into the 
air until they lodged in the branches of the 
surrounding trees. There was, even now, the 
corpse of a villager named Jowrah, or what 
the vultures and elements had left of it, 
wedged as a gruesome, shapeless mass in a 
crook of one of the trees over the ford. 

The elephant had not been seen round 
Annakatti for over a month, but some weeks 
ago he had trampled to death a small boy 
tending a flock of goats close to another 
village about fifteen miles away. The body 
of the child, like that of previous victims, was 
found up a tree, and, as a result of this third 
crime, the elephant had been proscribed as a 
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rogue by the Forest Officer, with a reward of 
two hundred rupees on his head. 


ACCEPTED this story with some reserva- 

tion, but Chetti had given me the details in 
a most matter-of-fact manner without any 
attempt at embroidery, and it seemed probable 
that there must be a considerable element of 
truth in it. 

As there was probably at least another hour 
before my bullock-cart could arrive, I suggest- 
ed to Chetti that we should verify part of his 
story by walking back as far as the ford, and 
he could then show me the corpse in the tree, 
which I had not noticed as I came through. 

He agreed willingly enough, and, taking my 
rifle with me, we walked back down the track. 
On arrival at the ford, Chetti pointed to a 
tree about ten yards down stream, and there, 
sure enough, in the leafy shadows of the top 
branches it was possible to discern a crumpled 
mass consisting of a few shreds of tattered 
cloth and a distorted skeleton. There was no 
doubt that there were the crushed remnants 
of what had once been a human being up the 
tree. 

It was a pathetically incongruous sight, and 
I wondered why the villagers had left the 
corpse in the tree instead of cremating it 
decently. I asked Chetti, and he twiddled his 
toes in the dust, which was a sure sign of 
embarrassment, and then said that the 
villagers were afraid that they would offend 
the elephant if they removed the remains, and 
if they did, he might wreak his vengeance on 
the village when he next visited the locality. 
I gathered from Chetti’s discomfort that he 
believed this, too. 

The skeleton of the elephant's second victim 
had fallen out of the tree into which it had 
been thrown and, so far as Chetti knew, was 
still lying in the long grass below. I did not 
much care for the idea of sitting down almost 
in the shadow of that grisly relic while I 
waited for my kit, and so I walked slowly 
back to the village in the evening light. 

The bullock-cart arrived soon after me, and 
when my tent was pitched, and my evening 
meal cooked and eaten, | scribbled a note to 
the Forest Officer, asking him to confirm the 
details of Chetti's story, and arranged for the 
driver of my bullock-cart, who was going 
back to the main road the next day, to take the 
letter and post it. I thought that it was as 
well to confirm the facts just in case I should 





meet the so-called rogue. There was a very 
heavy penalty for shooting an elephant without 
a permit, and it would be no excuse if I killed 
or wounded a harmless elephant on the 
strength of a highly-imaginative story from 
my shikari. 


OR the next few days I spent all the hours 
of daylight reconnoitring the jungle with 
Chetti in order to try to locate the movements 
of any tiger in the area. We found no fresh 
tracks, but tigers in those parts are notorious 
for their wanderings, and as there was no 
tiger in the vicinity at that time, there was a 
very good chance that one would come in 
within the next few days. 

On the fourth day a coolie brought in a 
letter from the Forest Officer. He confirmed 
Chetti's story, but mentioned that the elephant 
had, in fact, killed one more victim, making 
four in all. He also confirmed the reward of 
two hundred rupees, told me that the rogue 
was still at large, and wished me luck. 

Two days later there was still no news of a 
tiger, and as I badly needed some meat in 
camp I decided to go with Chetti to a place 
about seven miles south, which was good 
grazing ground for chital, and where it was 
reported that a stag with an unusually good 
head had been seen. | also hoped that I might 
get some news of a tiger rather further afield. 

The next morning we left very early, and 
were on the new ground at first light, and 
although I saw a number of chital, and could 
have shot a stag, there was no good head, 
and I decided to wait in the hope of a better 
chance in the late afternoon. When the sun 
was well up, and the animals had sensibly 
retired into the shade, and the jungle was 
asleep, Chetti and I pushed on another four 
or five miles looking for tiger tracks. By 
midday we had found nothing, and as the 
sun was really hot by then we returned to a 
small hill overlooking the chital grazing 
ground, and made ourselves as comfortable 
as possible in the shade to await the cool of the 
evening. 

In due course the shadows lengthened, the 
jungle once more began to stir into life, and 
the first chital stole cautiously out to graze. 
Although we saw a number of beasts, and even 
changed our position and managed to stalk 
the herd from the other side, I saw no shoot- 
able head, and when the light began to fade 
I decided reluctantly that we had better return 
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to camp, without the meat for which we had 
come. 

We set off in single file, Chetti leading the 
way, I following with my rifle slung over my 
shoulder. Chetti’s bare feet and my rope- 
soled boots made practically no sound in the 
jungle dust, and as the sun sank with the 
customary speed of the East the light wind 
dropped, as so often happens at sunset, the 
rustling of the leaves died, and the jungle 
became very still. 

We had been walking for about half-an- 
hour, and the light had practically gone 
except for a lingering orange glow in the west 
and north-west, when Chetti stopped so 
suddenly that I, who was thinking of other 
things, walked straight into his back. 

Rather testily I asked him what was the 
matter, but without answering he motioned 
me to silence, and pointed into the jungle 
ahead of him. By now fully alert, I looked 
over his shoulder along the line of his pointing 
finger, but at first could see nothing unusual 
in the still silhouettes of the trees. I strained 
my eyes in the dusk, and for the best part of 
half-a-minute I saw nothing, while Chetti, 
standing like a statue, continued to point. 
And then, suddenly, I saw a movement in the 
shadows well above the ground, and as I saw 
it Chetti whispered ‘Elephant’, and I realised 
that the solid mass of black shadow among the 
trees ahead of us was an elephant, and the 
movement was the slow flap of its ears. 

Chetti turned round, and the urgent pressure 
of his hand was a clear indication that we 
should retire hastily. I needed no further 
urging. There might be a herd of elephant in 
front of us, and I had no wish to walk into 
them and have them plunging around in panic 
in the dark. So I turned and walked rapidly 
back in the direction from which we had 
come. 

We had only gone a few yards, when there 
came from behind us a snort, followed by a 
blood-curdling brassy scream, which shattered 
the jungle silence, as the elephant lifted his 
trunk and trumpeted his annoyance. Almost 
immediately after, we heard the crashing of 
undergrowth pushed disdainfully aside as the 
elephant moved forward, and then the steadily 
quickening beat of his great feet on the baked 
ground as he broke from walk into trot. 

“Run! Run!’ hissed Chetti in my ear, but 
I had already unslung my rifle from my 
shoulder, and, carrying it at the trail, started 
off at the best speed of which | was capable, 
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praying that I might not catch my foot in 
some unseen obstacle, and fall sprawling and 
helpless in the path of the charging elephant. 

I was young and fit in those days, and was 
something of a sprinter, but, after about a 
hundred yards, Chetti was still at my shoulder, 
and the whistling of the clephant's breath, and 
the heavy thudding of his feet, were un- 
doubtedly closer. I swerved to avoid a tree, 
and stumbled over a root, which sent my 
heart into my mouth in wild panic, but | 
recovered my balance and panted on into 
some thicker jungle with the dark outline of 
shoulder-high undergrowth on my right. 

‘Turn right as soon as you can,” gasped 
Chetti, behind me, ‘and run back the way you 
have come." 

In another few seconds a lightening in the 
shadows of the undergrowth indicated a gap, 
and as I reached it I jinked to the right, and 
shot round the corner, desperately hoping 
that there really was a gap, and that I was not 
charging straight in to some unseen obstacle 
or impenetrable undergrowth. The sharp, 
hooked thorns of lantana tore at my face and 
bare knees, and ripped the sleeve of my shirt 
as I plunged on, and then | was through, and 
as I turned again to make back on my tracks 
I realised that Chetti was not behind me. At 
the same time I heard the elephant thunder 


past, and saw clearly the silhouette of his 
head, which carried one broken tusk. For the 
first time I realised fully that there was only 
one elephant, and that it was undoubtedly 
the Rogue. 


LISTENED thankfully to the steady drum- 

like noise of the elephant’s feet getting 
somewhat fainter, and wondered what had 
become of Chetti. The beat of the drumming 
feet became slower, and stopped, and the 
elephant trumpeted defiance, so far as I could 
judge, about a hundred yards away. I felt 
rather sick, and wondered if Chetti’s brown 
body was, at that moment, being crushed to 
pulp in the dust. Then I heard the elephant 
trumpet again, and start crashing around in 
the jungle. It sounded more likely that he 
had lost Chetti than that he had caught him, 
and so, cautiously and quietly, I whistled, and 
repeated the whistle at intervals. In a few 
minutes I heard a slight movement in front of 
me, and then Chetti stole silently out of the 
shadows, quite unharmed, and not even 
breathing very heavily. 
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When he had told me to turn right, he had 
with great courage continued straight ahead 
to draw the elephant away from me, and then 
further on he had repeated the turning man- 
auvre himself. Te elephant had gone on 
some way before checking, and then had lost 
Chetti’s scent, and was still trampling down 
the jungle about a hundred yards away looking 
for him. 

The elephant would not see us in the dark- 
ness, nor hear us if we were quiet, and, if he 
did not get our scent again, he was unlikely 
to trouble us further—or so we thought. 

We sat down to recover our breath, and 
listened to the noise that the elephant was 
making—the rustle of leaves and twigs as he 
pushed through the scrub, the pistol-like 
crack as the trunk of a sapling snapped like a 
matchstick under his huge weight, and the 
occasional shrill trumpet of fury, which 
seemed to desecrate the silence of the night, 
and which echoed back to us from the far 
hills. 

We were relieved to hear the sounds growing 
fainter, the trumpeting less frequent, and when 
we could no longer hear any sound we got 
up and rather soberly started on the remaining 
five miles back to camp. 

By now all traces of sunset had faded, but a 
young moon had risen behind the trees, and 
its light, together with that of the myriad 
stars, made it easier to see our way than it 
had been half-an-hour earlier. Other animals 
were now moving about their nightly business, 
and in the distance we heard the mournful 
high-pitched howl of a jackal, and, once, the 
distant ‘sawing’ of a panther, answered by a 
peacock which, ever alert, screamed a warning 
from a far-away treetop. 

We soon got on to a jungle-track which led 
to Annakatti village, and we made good 
progress along this until, after about an hour’s 
walking, we reached a part of the track which 
I recognised well. It was about two miles 
from the village and, for about two hundred 
yards, there was an impenetrable thicket of 
lantana thorn on each side of the track. There 
was a bend in the track about halfway through 
the thicket, and it was impossible to see round 
this bend until one reached it. 

With Chetti in the lead, we walked steadily 
into the thicket, and rounded the corner. 
I could see the sandy track, shining white in 
the moonlight, stretching away beyond the 
black shadow thrown by the end of the 
lantana. And as I looked at it the shadows 





moved, and I checked in my stride and gripped 
Chetti by the shoulder. Into the moonlight 
at the end of the lantana moved the biack 
shape of an elephant, and as he stood broadside 
on about a hundred yards away, with his head 
raised and his trunk curled in the air, it was 
possible to see the jagged end of one broken 
tusk. 

As one man Chetti and I turned and started 
back down the track, hoping that the elephant 
had not winded us. But he had, and once 
again we heard that terrifying, almost hyster- 
ical, scream of fury, and the pounding of his 
enormous feet as he charged down the track 
after us. 

There was no way out of the track until we 
got past the end of the lantana, and that meant 
that we had about one hundred yards to run 
to the clephant’s two hundred. I thanked 
Heaven for the good going, and set out on the 
most important hundred yards’ race of my 
life. Never did a hundred yards seem longer, 
with the elephant gaining at every stride, but 
we made the end with something to spare. 

We followed the same tactics as before, and 
I swerved round the right-hand end of the 
lantana, while Chetti shot round the left, and 
a few seconds after the elephant lumbered 
past, and went straight on into the shadows. 
This time I did not wait. It seemed evident 
that, although there was no apparent breeze, 
there was sufficient movement of the air for 
the elephant to wind us if we were to the 
south of him, and therefore the sooner we got 
well to the north of him the better. 

I ran round the lantana thicket and then, 
still running, turned north again parallel to 
the track we had left. I did not stop until I 
had got right round the thicket, and was back 
at the track again at the north end. There I 
stopped to draw breath and listen. 

At first I could hear nothing for the thump- 
ing of my heart and my own panting, but as 
both quietened down I heard the faint trumpet 
of an clephant a comforting way away to the 
south. I whistled for Chetti, and he joined 
me in a minute or two, and we stood in 
silence and listened again. We heard one 
more faint trumpet a long way off, and then 
there was silence, and we walked the remaining 
two miles back to camp without further 
incident. On our way back we went through 
the village, and told the headman to warn all 
the villagers and passers-by that the Rogue was 
back in the vicinity 

I left Chetti in the village and went on to 
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my camp and had some supper. I did not 
tell my bearer about the elephant that night. 
He was a northerner, and hated the jungle, 
and slept ill enough at night, anyway. Besides, 
he would learn quickly enough the next day. 

After supper I sat and smoked a pipe in the 
moonlight and tried to make up my mind about 
the Rogue. Was it coincidence that on two 
occasions on the same night we had arrived 
at the same place at the same time? Or was 
it unusual intelligence on the Rogue's part? 
Had he anticipated where we were going and 
on the second occasion deliberately made a 
detour to lie in wait for us at the one place 
where we had the least chance of escape? I 
did not know, and as I knocked out my pipe 
I knew that I never would know for certain, 
but I knew very well what I thought myself. 

As I got into my camp-bed, I contemplated 
uneasily the lack of protection afforded by a 
tent wall, but I was tired, and I slept soundly 
enough. 


URING the remainder of my leave I saw 

no further trace of the Rogue, and heard 
nothing of his activities. 

On the final morning we were packed and 

ready to go by daylight, and I said good-bye to 

Chetti and the headman, and set off with my 


rifle on my shoulder, escorting the slow-moving 
bullock-cart which carried my kit. I saw the 
bullock-cart and my bearer safely over the 
ford, and after accompanying them for about 
another mile I tired of the gentle amble of the 
bullocks and walked ahead, knowing that I 
could do four miles in the hour to the two of 
the bullocks. 

By 10 o'clock I had covered about twelve 
miles, and knowing that | was about two 
hours ahead of the bullock cart, and within 
two miles of the main road, I stretched myself 
comfortably in the shade of a tree to await its 
arrival. 

I had been there about an hour when I 
heard the creaking of a bullock-cart’s un- 
greased wheels coming along the track. I sat 
up and saw a bullock-cart accompanied by a 
white man coming along the track from the 
main road. The man stopped, and we passed 
the time of day. 

He was an elderly parson carrying an almost 
equally elderly -405 Winchester rifle on his 
shoulder, and he told me that he was going to 
spend a fortnight in the block of jungle which 
I had just vacated. He seemed a most unlikely 
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type to go big game shooting, and perhaps I 
may unwittingly have hinted as much, 
because he told me that big game shooting was 
now only a secondary interest with him. He 
was too old to enjoy spending nights out 
of bed sitting up for tiger or panther, but he 
was a keen ornithologist and botanist, and 
also an amateur painter, and he was going to 
spend his time indulging in these hobbies, 
using his rifle only for the pot. 

I told him about the Rogue, and warned 
him to be careful if he was out alone, and he 
thanked me and said that he would not be 
going far from camp, and would never be out 
after sunset. 

On the spur of the moment I gave him my 
name and address, and asked him to write to 
me if he had any news of the Rogue during 
his fortnight’s stay. This he promised to do 
and then went on his way towards Annakatti, 
while | soon after continued my journey to the 
road, and within forty-eight hours was over 
two thousand miles away back in the Punjab. 


OME three weeks later, when I had almost 
forgotten our meeting, I had a letter from 
the parson. This is what he told me 
After an uneventful week at Annakatti he 
was sitting one evening on a little hill about 


half-a-mile from camp painting the wonderful 
sunset hues on the Nilgiris. His old Winchester 
rifle lay on the ground beside him— unloaded. 
As he worked rapidly to capture the colours 
on his easel before they faded with the setting 
sun, he heard the sound of a heavy body 


pushing through the jungle below him. 
Putting down his paintbrush, he picked up his 
rifle and stared down into the undergrowth. 
The jungle moved, and out into a clearing 
about seventy yards away stepped the great 
bulk of the Annakatti Rogue, instantly 
recognisable by his broken tusk. He stood 
motionless, head up, trunk questing the faintly- 
moving air 

The parson, too, froze into immobility, 
while he hurriedly considered what to do. 
The elephant had not yet seen or heard him, 
and quite likely would do neither if he 
remained still, But he might wind him, as 
there was still a faint breeze, and if he charged, 
the parson was finished. He could run 
neither fast nor far, and his rifle was unloaded. 
He thought of this, and he thought of the 
hapless victims already killed by the Rogue, 
and this made up his mind for him. As he 
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wrote in his letter: ‘I had no mind to become 
one more of that brute’s victims, without 
making some attempt to defend myself.’ 

Very quietly he slid down behind the rock 
on which he had been sitting and took out 
of his pocket the half-dozen rounds of 
ammunition he had taken at random when he 
left camp. There were five soft-nosed bullets, 
and one single hard-nose. A _ soft-nosed 
bullet with the comparatively low muzzle- 
velocity of the old 405 Winchester would be 
of little avail against an elephant, and so he 
slipped the single solid-nosed bullet into the 
chamber of the rifle. 

The elephant still stood like a statue, only 
the tip of his trunk moving, showing clearly 
by his unmoving posture that he was sus- 
picious. There was no time to lose, and, 
resting his rifle against the rock, the parson 
carefully drew a bead on the centre of the 
elephant’s left ear. There was a moment of 
deathly silence as he took aim and squeezed 
the trigger, and then the crash as he fired, 
which woke the echoes from the surrounding 
hills and raised indignant cries from roosting 
peacocks. 

With the report, the elephant’s hind-legs 
collapsed, and it dropped on to its quarters, 
where it sat slowly shaking its head from side 
to side. After a few seconds it got up, and 
staggered a few yards and collapsed again, 
while the parson, never thinking to try a 
soft-nosed bullet on the wounded animal, lay 
and watched. Eventually it got up once more, 
and after swaying uncertainly on its feet for 
a short while walked slowly away into the 
jungle. 

When all sound had ceased, the parson 
collected his belongings and made his way 
back to camp. There he sent for Chetti and 
told him what had happened. 

Chetti was very excited, and said that he was 
sure that the elephant would die, and that he 
would go out the next day with two of his 
friends and find the carcase. 

He set off at daybreak, and returned just 
before dusk, weary and footsore. He and 
his friends had followed the tracks of the 
elephant for fifteen miles in an almost straight 
line, which meant that they had covered the 
best part of thirty miles that day. They had 
left the trail in order to get hone before dark, 
but the elephant was still ahead of the point 
they had left. They would go out again the 
next day and pick up the trail again, and if 
they had not found anything that night they 





would stay in a neighbouring village and 
continue the following day. 

Four days later Chetti returned, having 
found nothing. He and his friends had 
followed the trail for nearly thirty miles from 
where the elephant was hit, and then they had 
come to a barren plain of rock and sunbaked 
earth. No trail was visible across this plain, 
and in spite of spending many hours searching 
all round it there was no sign of where the 
elephant had left the plain. Eventually they 
reluctantly had to confess that they were 
beaten, and returned to camp. The parson, 
too, had to leave in a couple of days, and 
before leaving he wrote to the Forest Officer 
of the district describing the incident, and 
claiming the reward—and the tusks—if the 
elephant should ever be found dead. 


O ran the parson’s story in his letter, and 
there I thought the matter had ended, until 
about Christmas time he wrote me another 
letter. The skeleton of the elephant had been 
found, and his claim to the reward and tusks 
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had been recognised by the Forest Officer! 

A British officer on a week's leave had been 
in the jungle trying to shoot a bison. Follow- 
ing a fresh bison trail one morning, he and 
his shikari, pushing cautiously through bison 
grass seven or eight feet high, had come on a 
little clearing in which was a most fantastic 
sight. There in the clearing knelt the skeleton 
of an elephant, almost in an attitude of prayer, 
most of its bones showing white, the rotten 
flesh stripped off them by vultures. Its knees 
were on the ground and the skeleton was held 
up in its kneeling position by one large tusk 
buried deeply in the soil where it had plunged 
itself with the full weight of the massive head 
behind it as the elephant stumbled forward 
as death overtook it in mid-stride. The other 
tusk was broken off short, the distinctive 
mark of the Rogue. In the brain-pan of the 
almost fleshless skull the sun glinted on the 
distorted fragment of a hard-nosed bullet. 

The distance on the map from the spot where 
the elephant was found to the spot where it 
was wounded was sixty-two miles! There, 
truly, went that Leviathan! 


Silicones 


WARD J. 


UIETLY, almost imperceptibly, a new 
word has been creeping into the language 

over the past few years-—the word ‘silicones’. 
It is perhaps surprising that the introduction 
of these newcomers into our lives has gone so 
unsung, for silicones possess all the fabulous 
properties so beloved of popular newspaper 
science correspondents and they are finding 
application in almost every human activity 
from sport to medicine and supersonic flight. 
Silicones can be described as something of a 
cross between rubber and glass, with the useful 
qualities of both and few of their disadvant- 
ages. They can, for example, be made flexible, 
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resilient, and clastic, like rubber, but at the 
same time they will stand much higher and 
lower temperatures than the natural material 
They repel water and neither affect nor are 
affected by most chemicals and natural sub 
stances. They are non-poisonous, do not 
conduct electricity, and do not corrode or 
perish as rubber does. 

Until recently, restrictions upon their full 
use were caused by the dollar shortage, as most 
of the silicones had to be imported from the 
United States of America. To-day, however, 
two production plants have been built in 
Britain and are now in operation—one at 
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Barry, Glamorgan, and the other at Ardeer, 
Stevenston, Ayrshire. With these plants, 
Britain will become practically self-supporting 
in its production of silicones and the increas- 
ingly large quantities required by industry will 
be available 


EF. development of silicone was the result 

of wartime needs and shortages. Among 
the problems which the war raised was how to 
supply the enormous quantity of electrical 
power required by heavy bombers. In conse- 
quence a suitable insulating materia! had to be 
found which was more stable than the insul- 
ators then in use. After examining the 
possibility of using modified glass, a silicone 
varnish was produced and this was applied as 
a coating to the glass tape used for insulation 
of aircraft generators. 

This began the commercial exploitation of 
silicones, but their origins go back much 
further. Their discovery was the work of a 
Briton, Professor Kipping of Nottingham 
University, who devoted a lifetime, from 1899 
to 1999, to research on organic silicon’ com- 
pounds. For many years the potentialities of 
silicones went unrealised. Professor Kipping 
himself did not think they had any commercial 
value, and in an address to the Royal Society, 
as late as 1937, said: *The prospect of any 
immediate and important advance in this 
section of chemistry does not seem to be very 
hopeful.’ 

At about the same time, however, the Corn- 
ing Glass Company of America were examin- 
ing the by-products of its glass manufacture, 
and had approached the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany for the special help they required to see 
whether commercial production of silicones 
was practicable. 

By the end of the war silicones had so far 
been perfected and their properties had be- 
come so well known that production” was not 
only continued "but increased. 

Basically, the chemicals from which silicones 
are derived are sand and common salt. In 
practice, the raw materials used are silicon 
metal and an organic chloride. The silicon, 
which requires high temperatures for its pre- 
paration, is usually imported from Sweden 
and France, where hydro-electric power makes 
it cheaper to manufacture. 

The silicon is then mixed with the other 
constituents by having the vapours of the 
chlorides passed over it, in company with 


small amounts of copper and silver, which 
assist the reaction. The resultant mixture is a 
compound of chemicals called ‘ chlorosilanes,’ 
from which the silicones directly derive. 

The various chlorosilanes are seperated by 
fractional distillation, a very delicate task, as 
the boiling-points of the liquid chlorosilanes 
lie very close together. Furthermore, these 
chemicals are highly inflammable, as well as 
poisonous and corrosive. Because of this, 
workers on silicone plant must wear protective 
helmets and plastics goggles which protect - 
them from drips and possible splashes, and 
the strictest fire rules are maintained through- 
out the plant. 

Special 90-feet-high distillation-towers are 
used for the separation, and the whole process 
is subject to the closest control. When the 
chlorosilanes have been separated, they are 
condensed and then become the stock from 
which the numerous silicones are prepared by 
blending and further treatment. 


ILICONES cah be manufactured into a 

wide range of products, or they may be 
mixed with other materials, such as cement, or 
concrete, furniture-polish, oils, adding their 
own special qualities to the mixture; and they 
can be used as coatings for such things as 
textiles, kitchen utensils, and so on. For 
example, the English Football Association 
now accepts silicone-coated footballs, which, 
because they do not absorb water like leather 
balls, retain constant weight in play no matter 
how wet the ground may be. 

In industry wide use is made of silicone oils, 
resins, and rubber on account of their resist- 
ance to both high and low temperatures, their 
excellent electrical properties, their water re- 
pellency, and the fact that other materials do 
not stick to a surface treated with them. By 
far the best known application is in wax 
polishes. The addition of minute quantities 
of silicone oil to an ordinary wax or wax 
emulsion polish will shorten the time needed 
for polishing to about a quarter. The silicone 
wax forms a thin film between the layers of 
wax and gives a smooth reflecting surface. 
> Silicone oils’ may be applied to fabrics, and 
not‘ only makes them waterproof, but also 
does not seal the weave of the material, so that 
they can breathe, making them much more 
comfortable to wear. Furthermore, silicone- 
treated fabrics retain their water-repellent 
qualities even after several washings, and they 





resist stains such as those of fruit, or tea and 
coffee. 

The oil may also be used on the new man- 
made fibres, and these can be utilised not only 
in manufacture of waterproof clothes, but 
also in making inflatable dinghies, sea-rescue 
equipment, and yachting suits, taking full ad- 
vantage of strength and lightness of the fibre. 

The addition of silicone to masonry gives it 
a water-repellent film. 


ILICONES are particularly useful through 
their ability to stand up to high tempera- 
tures. Silicone-rubber components are used 
in jet aircraft, where extremes of temperature 
are met and changes may occur over a matter 
of seconds or minutes. Because of their 
excellent electrical properties, silicones can be 
used for insulation, and again will stand much 
higher temperatures than most forms of 
insulator. 

They can also be used for heat-resistant 
paints. When mixed with the usual type of 
paint pigment they will give finishes which 
will withstand up to 256° C. This means that 
they can be used for enamels on cookers, 
toasters, and fireplaces, where they are cheaper 
and easier to apply than the normal vitreous 
enamels. Silicone mixed with aluminium 
powder will give protection up to temperatures 
as high as 500°-600° C. and can therefore 
be used to provide protective coatings for 
chimney-stacks, rotor-blades of jet engines, 
cylinder-heads of automobile engines, and so 
forth. 

Also, on account of their heat-resistant 
properties, silicones can be incorporated into 
make-up, and will stand up to the heat found 
in television studios without running. 

Silicone applied to bakers’ utensils means 
that bread can be released without the pans 
having to be greased beforehand, which not 
only cuts down the time taken in preparing 
and cleaning, but also means that the bakery 
is freed from the smell of burnt fat. They can 
be used in the same way by the housewife. 
Household utensils coated with silicone also 
have the property that dough does not stick 
to them, and so the time taken in cleaning is 
reduced. 


F all users of silicone, however, probably 
none is watching it with so much interest 
as medicine. For the doctor it may be the 
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solution to many problems. For example, in 
blood transfusions one of the difficulties en- 
countered is the clotting of blood on the walls 
of the tubes used. With silicone-rubber 
tubing, with its non-stick surface, this cannot 
happen. 

When films of silicone are baked on to 
glass, water or aqueous solutions will no 
longer wet the glass, so that a silicone-coated 
bottle or medicinal vial can be drained com- 
pletely, and this means a tremendous saving 
in the handling of expensive drugs, for the 
remains left in the vials often represent quite 
large quantities. 

Probably the most revolutionary possibility 
lies in the fact that silicones are non-toxic—in 
other words, they do not set up poisons in the 
human system as other materials do. Because 
of this, they may be the means of lengthening 
human life, for they can be used to replace 
injured or diseased parts of the body. It is, of 
course, a fact that hardening of arteries is one 
of the principle causes of death. It may now 


be possible to replace worn-out arteries with 
new ones made from silicone. 


HILE silicones may seem to have all the 

outward appearance of the miracle 
plastic beloved of popular science, it must not 
be thought that they are wholly without their 
disadvantages. One of the chief of these is 
price. Silicone rubber costs from 16s. to 33s. 
a pound, while natural rubber costs about 3s. 
a pound, and 4s. or 5s. when moulded. 
Although some reduction in the price of 
silicones may come about, it is unlikely that 
they will ever be as cheap as natural rubber or 
some of the other synthetics. Their main uses 
will lie in applications where the initial price 
does not matter in comparsion with com- 
pensating advantages, such as in aircraft 
components. 

Also on the debit side is the fact that silicone 
rubber does not possess the resistance to cut 
and tear which the natural material has, and 
it does not have any outstanding resistance to 
corrosive acids and is unsuitable for use with 
mineral solvents. 

Set against its many merits, however, these 
disacvantages may seem comparatively small, 
and it is, of course, true that silicone chemistry 
is very much in its infancy, and it can be ex- 
pected that many of its demerits will be over- 
come, as indeed many of them have been 
already. 
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Perhaps it is true to say that silicones gain 
their importance less from their extraordinary 
properties, useful though these may be, as 
from the fact that they represent a new stage 
in the production of synthetics—-they are a 
range of synthetics which do not set out to 
copy chemically the molecular structure of the 
original, as other synthetics do, but which 


represent a product that is entirely man-made. 

Where this development will lead is still 
open to conjecture, but already several 
developments have taken place, and it can be 
predicted that in the next decade or so more 
plastics of the silicone type will be discovered, 
and it has yet to be seen how far our lives are 
going to be affected. 


The Green Octopus 


The Pest of the Prickly Pear in Australia 





LESLIE 


USTRALIA is entering her twenty-cighth 

year of war. She is fighting for the 

familiar lebensraum, but with a difference. 
Australia is winning her war. 

Over a hundred years ago a cactus known 
as prickly pear was introduced into Australia 
by well-meaning settlers. It flourished in the 
warm, dry climate and became a popular 
ornamental gatden-plant. Seeds could be 
bought from nurserymen and cultivation was 
simple. Farmers and landowners noticed it, 
and prickly pear soon became a prized hedging 
plant. It was tough, formed a dense barrier, 
and it could withstand semi-drought con- 
ditions. Easily cut and trimmed, it was put to 
a number of uses and, as if this was not 
enough, the bountiful plant produced an 
abundance of edible pears. Here indeed was 
a worthwhile addition to Australia’s flora. 
On one farm, near Boonarga, a workman was 
actually sacked because he forgot to water a 
prickly pear hedge of which the owner was 
proud. 

But the good people of Australia were nur- 
sing a viper. This domesticated cactus was 
to become the biggest menace the Dominion 
has ever had to face. 

The seeds of the prickly pears were spread 
far and wide by the birds which fed on them 
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and by the aboriginals who carried the fruits 
with them on their hunting expeditions. Little 
thickets of prickly pears began to spring up 
in widely-separated localities. 

Some of the people, more far-sighted than 
their fellows, began to destroy their own 
cactus hedges—-they could see what was 
happening. By 1875 the cactus had become a 
nuisance and was getting out of hand. Only 
eight years later, in 1883, it was officially 
declared a pest and urgent orders were sent 
Out—DESTROY THE PRICKLY PEAR. 

But by then it was too late. Had these 
orders been given a few years earlier, it might 
have been possible for the farmers to stamp 
out the scourge, but now the pear was there 
to stay. It was a national disaster, and by 
1900 ten million of Australia’s most fertile 
acres were choked with it. Efforts to check 
it proved futile and holding after holding, 
farm after farm, had to be abandoned to the 
rampaging cactus. The hapless farmers 
nicknamed it ‘the Green Octopus’, and, 
although they carried on the fight to save their 
homesteads, it was an unequal struggle. It 
was the old, old story. Man was fighting 
nature, and nature was winning. Man's 
weapons were fire and poison, and nature's 
reply was to send the winds to scatter the 





seed. The fight was watched by the whole 
nation. Prickly pear became almost the sole 
topic of conversation. It dominated the life 
of every farmer in a nation of farmers. 

Between 1900 and 1920 the once so popular 
ornamental plant spread over Australia like a 
green flood until the staggering area of sixty 
million acres was completely covered and lost. 
A prickly pear thicket is a thicket in the 
truest sense of the word. It is impenetrable. 
For over nine hundred miles along the fertile 
east coast the cactus spread inland for 
distances of up to four hundred miles. This 
was a very serious threat to the Australian 
economy. 


ESPERATE conditions called for des- 

perate remedies, and the government 
gave all assistance possible. The one-time 
favourite was rolled, poisoned, burned, ripped 
up by teams of horses and tractors, it was 
crushed by dragged chains, hacked off at 
ground-level, but all to no avail. Not only 
was it impossible to wipe out prickly pear, 
but the hard fact to be faced was that it was 
gaining ground rapidly. It could not be 
confined and was steadily spreading on all 
sides. The position began to look hopeless. 
A Royal Commission had estimated that 
£1,000,000 had been spent in the attempt to 
kill off the cancerous growth. The government 
of Queensland, the worst hit state, had offered 
large rewards, varying from £5000 in 1901 to 
£10,000 a few years later, to anybody dis- 
covering an effective method of combating the 
cactus that threatened to ruin Australia. 

Scientists were called in and, with the 
backing of the state governments, outright 
war on a national scale was declared. It 
seemed obvious to the scientists that if 
control were possible at all, it would have to 
be biological control. In other words, let 
nature fight nature. Nature and man as allies 
might win where man, striving on his own, 
had failed. 

The search for new weapons was begun, 
and in a short time records were uncovered 
showing that a little moth, called appropriately 
enough Cactoblastis cactorum, had done great 
damage to prickly pear plants growing in the 
Botanical Gardens at La Plata, in Argentina. 
This was distinctly hopeful, and a collection 
of over one hundred cactus-feeding insects 
was begun. 

Breeding and testing stations were set up 


THE GREEN OCTOPUS 


in the Americas, where most of these insects 
occurred naturally, and a series of experiments 
was performed to find out which insect did 
most damage to the prickly pear, Opuntia 
inermis. \t was quickly established that 
cactoblastis easily led the field, and breeding 
on a larger scale was begun. However, quite 
rightly, the scientists were wary. They knew 
the risk of introducing an insect pest that 
might prove as big a menace as the pear itself, 
and so further tests were made. Thousands 
of moths were bred under laboratory con- 
ditions, and, fed their normal diet of pear 
leaves, they thrived. After a time they were 
denied their natural food but offered instead 
samples of the most succulent greenstuffs that 
could be found. All types of farm produce 
were tried in turn, but in every case the result 
was the same. Deprived of prickly pear, 
cactoblastis seemed not to want to live. He 
starved and died. Thus satisfied, science 
acted. 


ULL SCALS production of the chosen 
insect was begun. Thousands of fresh 
moths were imported from Argentina and 
induced to lay their eggs, which were carefully 
placed into incubators. When these hatched, 
the grubs were nursed until they changed into 
moths and laid more eggs-—and so it went on 
until a vast insect army was ready to be turned 
loose upon the enemy. 

To be really effective it was vital that the 
insects be widely dispersed throughout the 
whole of the prickly-pear-infested areas. 
State authorities, farmers, and others were 
asked to co-operate. Teams of men carrying 
supplies of new eggs went out into the field 
Eggs rather than mobile insects were chosen 
for release because of the case with which they 
could be placed where they were wanted 
Egg sticks were glued to small squares of 
paper, and the papers pinned to the cactus 
leaves. Metal pins were not required, because 
it was simple enough to break a thorn from 
a leaf and use that. 

During the years 1927 to 1931 over 2750 
million sticks of eggs, averaging 70-100 eggs 
per stick, were distributed in this manner 
It was tedious work, but the result was 
dramatic. Within four months of the first 
egg liberation, scores of acres of prickly pears 
were dying under the onslaught of millions 
of hungry grubs. The little creatures ate their 
way through the pulpy leaves, through the 
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stems, and even down to the roots themselves. 

The first year’s operations saw the clearing 
of half-a-million acres of top quality sheep- 
land. The speed with which cactoblastis went 
to work was breath-taking. The hardworking 
farmers rubbed their eyes as, almost overnight, 
large areas of cactus wilted and died. By 
1936 rehabilitation was in full swing. In 1938 
500,000 head of prime wool-bearing sheep 
were grazing peacefully on recovered land, 
and the terrible reign of prickly pear was 
nearly over. 


busy. The year 1951 was a wet one in 
Australia, and the all-important moth showed 
its displeasure by nearly dying out. This was 
followed by such an incredible spread of 
prickly pear that some people feared that the 
scourge was to begin all over again. However, 
as supplies of its food became plentiful, the 
control moth soon multiplied and restored 
the position. By 1953 the new outbreak was 
well in hand. 

In 1935, at Boonarga, Queensland, a 
memorial was erected to honour the little 
creature which had saved for Australia land 


The position remains nicely balanced, 
because, although prickly pear never quite dies 
out, neither does its destroyer. Whenever the 
cactus reappears the hungry little insects get 


worth more than £100,000,000. It has been 
named by the grateful inhabitants The 
Cactoblastis Memorial Hall. 


— LL 


Fiat Lux 


Sweet Auburn, set in scenes of rural beauty, 
Your plight inspires me to a doleful strain, 
Performing thus the minstrel’s saddest duty, 
Which is, unheeded, hopeless, to complain; 
For I must mourn, in ineffectual verse, 
Change which affects you grimly for the worse. 


Your streets, unpaved when first I learned to love them, 
Where humble gas-lamps- saved for moonless nights 
Offered no rivalry to stars above them, 
Now know the demon-glare of sodium lights 
Though I don't like them, haply others do? 
Drivers of main-road traffic hurtling through! 


And there are others these would call benighted 
Mere residents, and relatively few 
For whom the place nocturnally seems blighted 
And who are forced to take a jaundiced view, 
For every face beneath those lights is seen 
Masked, as if mouldy, with a ghastly green. 


Tanned, freckled, rosy, are by day the features 
Encountered on our pleasant shopping-street, 
But after dark, old-corpse-complexioned creatures 
Grimace with mutual horror when they meet, 
Gaunt charnel-house-escapes, a hideous crew 

Such as, at his most morbid, Doré drew! 


lil fares the town's amenity which nightly 
To such illumination falls a prey, 
Where youth and age, the sober and the sprightly, 
Alike suggest advancement in decay. 
All we can do, as evening shades arrive, 
ls to go home, and, going, look alive! 


W. K. Howoes. 


























Napoleon’s Mistake 


JOHN BAKKENHOVEN 


“TORTY centuries look down upon you .. .’ 

Mr Merckens knew that with these words 
Napoleon had called upon the sense of honour 
of his soldiers just before the Battle of the 
Pyramids in 1798. 


S you may remember, November 2\st of 
last year was a cold, wet, windy day. 
Mr Merckens, dealer in second-hand books, 
had, however, never taken any notice of the 
weather conditions—when business was to be 
done. Therefore, on this particular evening, 
he did not ring at No. 18 Cart Road before he 
had taken a good look at the house. 
It was a spacious, three-storey dwelling, 
which undoubtedly had a high rent. Anyone 
such as Mr Merckens-—-who happened to 
know that the only inhabitant was an old 
lady would imagine that she was pretty 
wealthy. The sharp eyes of the dealer 
nevertheless were not deceived. The paint on 
the door and the windows was peeling off 
everywhere; the first two floors had curtains at 
the windows, but the third floor windows were 
bare; and one of the upper windows was 
cracked. 
Mr Merckens rang the bell, and scarcely had 
the last echoes died away when there came 
the sound of slowly-moving footsteps. A 


No. 440 


grey-haired, dignified little lady with a friendly, 
expressive face opened the door. She stood 
in the entrance and put on her pince-nez 
*Mr Merckens?’ 

“Yes, madam,’ he replied, taking off his 
hat. ‘You asked me to have a look at your 
books.’ 

‘Oh yes. 
wet coat.’ 

The hall, too, bore signs of past glory. The 
hall-stand and umbrella-rack were perfect 
examples of engraving, but the marble tiles 
on the floor were all cracked, and Mr 
Merckens saw that the ceiling needed white- 
washing 

‘Actually, | do not feel at all that the books 
are mine,” Mrs Ralston chatted away, as she 
walked in front of Mr Merckens down the 
hall. And while she opened the last door on 
the left-hand side, she explained: ‘They are 
all books of my grandfather's He was 
terribly proud of his library. My father and 
my nephew sometimes looked through the 
books, but not often. I myself am not fond of 
reading You will understand, therefore, 
why they have always been regarded as 
grandfather's books. To be perfectly honest, 
I feel a little guilty in selling them-—just as if 
I'm committing a sacrilege.’ 

The room came up to Merckens’s expecta- 
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tions. Cumbersome, old-fashioned pieces of 
furniture defied the centuries. The table and 
the six chairs around it seemed to have been 
arranged for a meeting. On the large side- 
board along the wall opposite the door were 
innumerable ornaments. There was no fire 
in the handsome grate. The bookcase was 
placed against the wall next to the door. 

‘There they are,’ said Mrs Ralston. ‘Be 
looking at them while I fetch a cup of tea 
for us. May I leave you alone for a moment 
or two?’ 

‘Of course. You carry on.’ 
Mr Merckens had thought. 


It was just as 
The old lady 


was too proud to sing the praises of her books. 
She preferred to leave the room, and stay 
away just long enough to give him time to 
realise the value of grandfather's library 
to offer a good price. 


and 


R MERCKENS let his eyes wander along 

the bookshelves, and calculated mentally 
how much he was going to offer. Every now 
and then he took a book from the shelf 
when he didn't recognise it immediately. 

In the middle of the third shelf he had got 
up to £100, and he decided to pay Mrs 
Ralston £50. The rest would be pure profit 
for him, and, just for the sheer joy of it, he 
went on counting. Towards the end of the 
lowest shelf—about £200 worth—he stopped. 
He took the small grey leather-bound book 
out of the case and opened it at the title-page. 
He read 


MY JOURNEY 
THROUGH ANCIENT EGYPT 


By JEAN VAREILLI 


Published by the Society of Geography and 
Ethnology, Paris 1801. 


‘Can't be worth much,’ he decided. 

With his customary gesture he took hold 
of a number of the pages, and flipped them 
through his fingers. Halfway through he 
caught sight of a marking at the side. In 
curiosity he turned back until he had found 
the page where several words in French 
written in a bold handwriting stood in the 
margin. He frowned, perplexed, and read 
the printed section to which the words 
referred 
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*The Pyramid of Cheops was originally 

137 metres high. It was built between 

2900 and 2800 p.c. during the fourth 

dynasty. The gigantic building demands .. .’ 

He stopped reading, closed his eyes and 

tried to quieten the pounding of his heart. 
Then he reread the note in the margin: 
*And I have said forty centuries!’ 


He stood dead-still He made mental 
historical calculations, but already in his 
callous heart there grew an ecstasy that 
glowed through his whole body. With the 
book clasped in his hand, he looked around 
him as if to imprint in his memory the place 
where he had experienced the greatest moment 
of his life. Just as his gaze rested on the door, 
Mrs Ralston entered. ‘And, Mr Merckens, 
do you like grandfather's books?’ 


HE was carrying a tray with two cups of 

tea, a bowl of sugar, and a jug of milk. 

Merckens casually put the book back in its 
place. ‘They are old, but, unfortunately, not* 
antique,’ he said, shrugging his shoulders. 

She set her face. *But grandfather was so 
proud of his library,’ she said, laying the 
cups on the table. ‘Won't you sit down?’ 

He smiled. *They were, of course, valuable 
to him, because he himself chose them, bought 
them, and read them. But for people such as 
me books are very valuable only when they 
are rare—first editions and such like.’ 

‘Will you help yourself to sugar and milk?’ 
she asked. There was disappointment in her 
voice, but there was also something resolute 
in the manner in which she pressed her lips 
together. ‘I am afraid there are no first 
editions,’ she continued. ‘But surely they're 
worth something. What would you be 
willing to give for all the books together?’ 

He wanted to take as slight a risk as 
possible, and said £150. 

She stirred her tea and then ponderously 
took off her pince-nez. ‘I wanted £200 for 
them,’ she said. 

The determined tone in her voice and the 
two wrinkles which suddenly appeared round 
the corners of her friendly mouth warned him. 
This woman who lived in a house far too big 
for her, and in spite of a quiet poverty refused 
to sell her antique furniture, was too proud 
to barter. 

‘Just listen a moment,” he said. ‘I don’t 
intend to swindle you. Therefore I will tell 








you quite frankly that the books on the top 
two shelves are of very little value for me. As 
far as | am concerned, you can keep these, 
and I will still give you £150 for the rest.’ 

She looked straight at him, and this time 
there was something pleading in her voice. 
*I need £200," she said, ‘and the books are 
the only things in this house that I can do 
without. I have, therefore, no choice. | shall 
have to go on looking until I find somebody 
who will pay my price." For a moment she 
did not speak, and then she frowned. ‘I 
think it’s a terrible nuisance that | have let 
you come here,’ she said regretfully. 

And then—all at once—Mr Merckens 
decided to abandon his pride as a salesman. 
He finished his tea, and, looking thoughtfully 
at his hands, waited until the silence became 
painful. ‘I believe that you really need the 
money and that this is the only way you can 
obtain it,’ he said. *Ah well, why shouldn't 
I sell something without a profit for once.’ 

Protestingly, she held up her hand. 
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He shook his head. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I'm 
exaggerating a little. I shall still make a little 
profit. We won't speak any more about it. 
If it’s all right for you, I'll settle up immedi- 
ately.’ Without waiting for her reply, he took 
out his wallet and counted out £200 in five- 
pound notes. 

She waited several seconds before picking 
them up, and he felt the tension in his throat. 
Then, with the notes in her hand, she walked 
to the sideboard and put them under a vase. 

When she turned to him again, she seemed 
smaller and wearier, but there was relief and 
joy in her smile. ‘| am so grateful to you,’ 
she said. ‘You know, I badly needed the 
£200. Not for myself, but for my nephew. | 
am his only relative, and I have to pay for 
him to be nursed.’ 

“Is he ill?’ asked Mr Merckens sympathetic- 
ally. 

‘Yes,’ she nodded sadly 
it that. He is insane. 
Napoleon.’ 


*You could call 
He thinks he is 


First Gravedigger 


LAN 


E just appeared; we did not see him 
come. It was almost literally out of a 
cloudless sky. 

I remember the day well. It was early 
autumn in Normandy, still hot, and very 
lovely; and about this particular day there 
was something somehow rather special as 
Mike and | sped along on his motor-cycle 
through the shallow, winding Normandy 
valleys. Their thick wooded slopes were now 
mantled in a Joseph's coat of many autumnal 
colours. The sky was a pure wash of blue, 
lightening to the palest tone as it dropped to 
the horizon—broken only by a few white 
brush-strokes of light cloud in oils that the 
wind hd executed across it. 


: . 
KELLIE 
484484 4 


Everything seemed so much larger than 
life that I saw it unreally as a glorious picture 

a picture, characteristically I felt, very much 
of the French Impressionists. Some of the 
trees by the dusty road were in their entirety 
bright and unbelievably yellow 

Mike and | were out on a ‘bummel’ 
through northern France. Having left Rouen, 
our vague intention was to reach Trouville on 
the coast, but we were very much letting the 
wind blow us as it willed. We came to the 
Seine valley, and rode along beside the river 
for some way before we decided to cross over 
it by one of those rickety wooden car-ferries. 
As we drew across, the water dazzled with the 
reflected sun, and it made gentle dimpling 
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noises in the hot early afternoon, after-wine air. 

On the other side we stopped, in a little 
village, to have a look at the map—just past 
the small village church that stood where the 
road divided. Beside the verge, with our feet 
on the ground astride the motor-cycle, we 
spread the map across the petrol-tank. I was 
looking over Mike's shoulder when a voice 
suddenly spoke in our ears. ‘Can I help you, 
lads?’ 

We looked up, unhurriedly; but what we 
saw held our attention. Standing close beside 
us was the most typical Frenchman you could 
ever wish to see. He was an embodiment of 
the day itself, somehow larger than life. He 
was short and corpulent, and he wore the 
inevitable close-fitting black beret. His face 
was benignly rubicund and chubby, with a 
close-cropped black moustache, and he had 
on a pair of thick horn-rimmed glasses. With 
a brown coat and dark trousers to complete 
the picture, there he was-—a_ character 
straight out of a French comedy film. 

He stood there for a few moments without 
saying anything more. But an expectant little 
smile began to flicker diffidently on his face. 
Then he said the same words again. ‘Can | 
help you, lads?’ 

We had not recovered from our momentary 
surprise enough to speak ourselves, when he 
went on. ‘I know these parts very well. 
Where would you like to go?’ 

He said it as if he offered the hospitality of 
all France. But just as he said it—I don't 
know why it had not struck me at first—I 
realised for the first time that this tubby 
epitome of all Frenchmen, standing there 
in the middle of a typical French village, was 
speaking quite simply in broad Lancashire. 

We must have shown our surprise, for he 
smiled shyly but reassuringly. Then he seemed 
to draw himself up. ‘You see,’ he explained 
with, I think, just a little bow, ‘I am Super- 
intendent Wilkinson of the Imperial War 
Graves Commission.’ 

This unexpected introduction was delivered 
with as much pride and formality as if he were 
presenting himself at the Court of St James. 
But before we had time to consider it further, 
he was bending over our map. On Mike's 
mumbled, ‘We're trying to get to Trouville,’ 
he carefully pointed out the way. We thanked 
him very much, not wishing to tell him after 
his kindness that we were only *bummelling’. 

‘Oh, that’s—eh—that’s—' He spoke 
hesitantly and jerkily, and, when the words 
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came, with a slightly unnatural formality. 
*That's—eh-—a great pleasure,’ he said. 
‘| was—I was watching you. I saw your 
your GB plate-—-your GB plate, of course 
from my car over there. So I—I thought to 
myself—I must coom over and help you 
boys.’ 

We looked across in the direction he indic- 
ated. A small Morris break-van was parked 
under a tree beside the road. ‘It was ex- 
tremely kind of you,’ we said. 

‘Not at all, boys. It's so nice for me to 
to meet you. I don't really meet many people 
from home. I speak French, of course,’ he 
added, and he nodded his fat chin with 
vigour as he thought about it. ‘But, you 
know, it’s not quite the same thing.’ 

I remember thinking that if he spoke his 
French with that same Lancashire accent, 
which presumably he did, it was easy to 
imagine it wasn't quite the same thing. 

"You've lived here a long time then?’ | 
said. 

‘Since the war,’ he replied. ‘Oh, yes, I 
know my way around very well indeed. |! 
have two whole provinces of France to coover, 
you know.’ 

*That’s a pretty big area,’ said Mike, im- 
pressed. ‘About a third of England at a 
rough guess. You have a staff of some sort, | 
suppose?’ 

*No—no.’ 
face this time. 


Wilkinson shook his chubby 

‘No, I do it all on me own. 
In my little van there. I suppose it takes me 
let me see—about a moonth or five weeks to 
get around. It does take a while to visit all 
the graves. They're scattered about in many 
different little places.’ 


ILKINSON went on to tell us where he 

lived. It was some little town about 

forty miles away. I had never heard of it, so 
the name has not stayed in my memory. 

*We've got quite a nice little house there,’ 
he said. ‘My wife stays at home, of course. 
She cooms with me now and then. But—+she 
doesn't like to travel about so much as I do, 
you understand.’ 

Now that Wilkinson had warmed to us, his 
audience, he had become very talkative and 
his hesitations far fewer. ‘So I don't see her 
so very often,’ he proceeded, ‘and then it's 
only for a few days. Then I have to be off 
again. In a way it doesn't matter—-we've no 
children, you see.” 





He paused a minute, and looked at the 
countryside around him. ‘But I'm really very 
happy here,’ he continued, with another 
diffident smile. ‘I find everyone very kind, 
and—well, I've been doing this job a long 
time now. But I'm travelling about-—-you 
could say most of the time." And then he 
gave a little sigh. 

‘Yes,’ he resumed abruptly, very sadly. 
*The travelling! You see, the worst thing 
about the job is the loneliness. That does 
worry me a little sometimes. Yes, it's the 
loneliness that’s the worst.’ And he nodded 
his chubby chins. ‘Yes,’ he said again, 
thoughtfully. Then, apparently for nothing 
better to say, he repeated ‘Yes,” even more 
thoughtfully. That was not all. He said 
‘Yes’ a third time. It was like a gramophone 
record getting stuck. In fact, it promised, for 
a horrible moment of suspended time, to 
lapse into an infinite series of yes’s. 

But Mike saved the day. ‘Did you join the 
War Graves Commission after the war—er 
Mr Wilkinson?’ he asked. I saw Mike con- 
sidering the title ‘Superintendent’, but re- 
jecting it. 

*The first war,’ Wilkinson replied. ‘It was 
1917, actually. I've been with the Commission 
ever since. And, well, | suppose I've been in 
every theatre,” he went on expansively. 
*Germany, North Africa, Italy—and in Pale- 
stine for soom years in between the wars, like.’ 

He paused again for a moment. ‘And, of 
course, France,’ he added, and pursed his lips 
to assure us. ‘I came through Normandy and 
on over the Rhine. We had a lot of work to 
do then, as | expect you'll appreciate.’ 

He said it very simply. He stood there 
beside us on the edge of the road, talking about 
his job with a certain pride—just as a specialist 
machine-hand will if you stop at his machine 
in a factory and show particular interest. 


*UDDENLY a look of eagerness came into 

Wilkinson's face. ‘As a matter of fact,’ 

he said, ‘I was just on my way to visit two of 

my boys here They're in the church. 

Would you like to coom and meet them? I'd 
be very happy for one, if you would.’ 

Just for a moment we didn't quite under- 
stand what he meant, and we hesitated. 

But Wilkinson had already taken a few steps 
away, and was looking round at us eagerly— 
rather as a dog will when it’s leading its 
master to its favourite bone 
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Still not quite comprehending, but not 
wanting to seem impolite, we swung our legs 
from over the motor-cycle and hauled it up 
on to its stand. 

Wilkinson's eagerness now almost mounted 
to impatience, as if whoever it was might 
run away before we got there. 

We followed him the short distance to the 
crossroads, and over towards the little village 
church. 

Wilkinson himself was a short distance 
ahead of us, walking his tubby frame along in 
little quick steps. He was saying something 
that I couldn't quite hear—something like: 
‘Here are two kind friends coom to see you, 
boys. Nice to have a visit, isn't it?’ 

There was no one else around as we 
crossed over the road, and I was just on 
the point of asking Wilkinson what he was 
saying, when I realised he wasn't talking to 
us at all. 

He led us through the small, covered lych- 
gate. He went on muttering, apparently more 
to himself than to anyone else, as he opened 
the gate for us. * Yes, yes. Here we are then 


Here are your visitors, boys!—-Eh, round 
Just follow me, if you will. 


here, please. 
Eh, yes.” 

There was a jerkiness to his step as he 
trotted ahead round the narrow footpath, as 
if this were a very exciting occasion. Mike 
and I looked at each other and wondered what 
we had let ourselves infor. We were beginning 
to realise, with both amusement and dismay, 
that Wilkinson's continual loneliness had 
obviously begun to affect him. He was 
having a regular conversation with himself 
All at once he stopped and stood aside 
expectantly. 

In front of us was a simple grave in grey 
stone. On the headstone were two English 
names with their military ranks—one a 
corporal of twenty, the other a private aged 
nineteen. A double grave, filled in over the 
top with large, clean grey-gravel chips. Just 
two names on a piece of stone 

Wilkinson stood there with a look of pride 
on his face. His excitement had obviously 
mounted now that we were here at last, and 
he was at a loss for words again. He just 
said: *Yes—Yes-—Yes 

I felt | was expected to say something. ‘It's 

beautifully kept,’ I said. 

Wilkinson was jogged into articulation 
again. ‘Yes, the local folk are very helpful 
and kind,’ he replied, and he went on to tell 
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us of the different graves. He told us of how 
so many of the boys had been buried on the 
spot-scattered all over the countryside 
with only the temporary wooden crosses to 
mark their names. Most of these had had to 
be reinterred, of course; the fields in which 
they lay had had to be cultivated again. 
France was in large measure farming, and it 
didn't do to have scattered graves all over 
the fertile ground. It had taken the Com- 
mission many years to collect them all and 
file all the details, and have photographs 
taken, and so on. 

Many of them were now in large cemeteries ; 
but it had not been possible to do that with all 
the many thousands of graves that there were. 
A great many, like these two, had been left 
in local village churchyards. It was one of 
the Commission's jobs in the end to provide 
each and every one of the fallen with a stone 
grave like the one here. All the graves were 
of a standard pattern, Wilkinson said—just 
as the uniforms had been-— but they were neat 
and attractive, he thought 

We agreed 

The French 


villagers, Wilkinson added, 


were happy to have the bodies of these men, 
who had died fighting over their own land, 
buried alongside their own dead kin. 

| looked at the grave as if by so doing I 


might know these two better. But I read only 
two names that were unfamiliar to me. 
Death has a very blank face. 

I noticed, however, the sprinkly shadow of 
the leaves of a little tree, that lay across the 
grey stone like a cooling hand in the hot sun. 
And I thought of all the friends I had known 
who had gone elsewhere to France, and to 
Italy and North Africa, and to Burma-—and 
had not returned. Straightway I felt glad 
that there were other Wilkinsons in those 
places, too, equally gentle and kind, to keep 
them company and to watch over the length- 
ening September days of the memory of 
them 


ILKINSON was speaking again. ‘Of 
course, it hasn't always been easy, 
exactly,” he was saying. ‘We've had our 
little difficulties sometimes. There was the 
case, I remember, of an R.A.F. plane that 
crashed in flames. There were just the two 


boys in it, you know. It exploded, you under- 
stand.” 

He explained, from his point of view, that 
there wasn't very much left in a case like that. 
They knew who the crew were, because they 
found the number on the aircraft, and could 
find out the details of the flight. The two boys 
in the plane were good friends, he gathered, 
and they had flown together for a long time. 
But his difficulty was this—-one was a Christian 
and one was a Jew, and apparently Jewish law 
forbade a Jew to be buried with a Gentile. 
*You see how it was,’ said Wilkinson thought- 
fully. ‘It was impossible to tell in this case 
exactly what remained of which of the boys.’ 

He scratched his chin. ‘It was difficult to 
tell the moother of the Jew that. She wrote, 
and she wanted to know—you know, what he 
was like. They dothat. They want to know 
and, well, you just can’t always tell them. 
Not that it matters very much, | think—but 
you understand?’ 

We said yes, we did. 

‘Il wrote back as best I could—said he was 
a little scarred—-i didn't like to tell an untruth, 
cxactly—-but she could be sure her son had 
died instantaneous. He wouldn't have known 
a thing about it." Wilkinson sighed, and then 
he added: ‘It’s sometimes rather easier if you 
can write to the fathers. They seem to under- 
stand your difficulties more-—if you know 
what I mean.’ 

There was a pause. ‘Well, boys,’ he said 
suddenly, ‘I expect you'll be wanting to get 
on your way. And I've a few little jobs to do 
here. But it’s been loovely for me to have two 
nice boys like you to talk to.’ 

*We've enjoyed it, too,” we said. ‘It was 
very kind of you, and we're glad you stopped.’ 

‘I'm glad, too. Well, I hope you find your 
way all right. It's not difficult, once you get 
on the main road.’ 

‘Don’t worry. We'll be fine now.’ 

So we said good-bye, and left him at the 
lychgate—the tubby man who looked just like 
a Prenchman, and spoke with a Lancashire 
accent: the stranger on the way who had got 
out of the way of speaking, but who spoke 
chattily with the dead. He was childless, but 
like Mr Chips he had his boys—thousands of 
them. 

In that little corner of a foreign field we left 
him alone with their glory. 


——— 





The Most Secret of All Trades 
Nicholas Owen and His Priest’s Holes 


ALASTAIR URQUHART 


Quast passages and hiding-places may 
now seem just romantic curiosities of the 
past, but in the days for which these escape 
hatches were contrived they were regarded as 
ingenious necessities of life. The majority of 
secret hideouts and cunningly-concealed escape 
routes were devised as anti-persecution meas- 
ures during the reigns of Elizabeth I and 
James I, when the severest penalties were 
rigidly enforced against Roman Catholics 
generally and, more particularly, against the 
Jesuits. The Jesuits never let up on their 
efforts to overthrow the Protestants and seize 
the crown. The English Government declared 
the whole Jesuit party as traitors. Any person 
who harboured a Jesuit in his home was liable 
to the death penalty. Any Roman Catholic 
who converted a Protestant into the Church 
of Rome was put to death, as for treason. 
Therefore secrecy from outside attention 
became a necessity when Roman Catholics 
perform their religious rites. In the circum- 
stances of the time it was'a matter of life 
or death. 

The Government's secret service was well 
organised. Spies were well sprinkled all over 
the country. Movements of Roman Catholics 
were watched by the keenest eyes. Anything 
doubtful. and a search-party was quickly 
drawing the suspected coverts for the wanted 
fox. 

Father Garnett, Superior of the English 
Jesuits, schemed as far as he could safety 
places for his followers. He enlisted as his 
expert adviser on escape strategy Lay-brother 
Nicholas Owen, an absolute genius in the art 
of inventing and constructing retreats. His 
work has never been equalled for such cunning 
in deception. Each and every one of his hides 
was a masterpiece of ingenuity and uncanny 
skill, 


ICHOLAS OWEN was a small-built man, 

but he possessed tremendously strong 
arms, which earned him the nickname of 
‘Little John’. He was a human mole in the 
way he burrowed through the thickest walls 
and excavated the most unwieldy of stones. 
He worked entirely on his own and never 
spoke of any houses or places where he had 
made priest's holes. He was his own architect 
and builder. No one ever found out his trade 
secrets. Little John was the most secretive 
man in the most secretive of all trades. 

He never started a fresh burrow before 
extensive ard patient study not only of the 
house itself, but also of its surroundings. 
Full advantage was always taken of outside 
shade and light, and trees, with or without 
leaf, were in all cases considered for their 
use as camouflage. Nothing whatever was 
neglected which might help to deceive the 
searcher. Little John’s activities were widely 
known to the Government's spies, but he had 
never been caught at work. He was a master 
of personal disguise. When moving on from 
one job to the next he travelled in ever-chang- 
ing rig and on all occasions during the hours 
of night or first light. His whole exist- 
ence was wrapped up in the different forms 
of hiding. 

In some houses he constructed more than 
half-a-dozen hiding-holes, but he always tried 
to link up the network like a rabbit-warren, so 
as to give the hunted every possible chance of 
dodging from place to place according to the 
warmth of the searchers. In some of these 
masterpieces the walls throughout were inter- 
sected with passages which made it possible 
to work a way from the attics down to the 
basement, and then to carry on through a 
subterranean passage going away from the 
house and coming up among trees or some 
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other sheltered spot safely distanced from the 
house 


NE of Little John's main worries was the 

question of sufficient air for the hideouts. 
Shut yourself up in a cupboard for half-an- 
hour and you will fully realise the awful plight 
of a fugitive. Lack of air in a hiding-hole had 
forced many a man to give himself up and 
hope for the best as the alternative to certain 
death from suffocation. Little John usually 
tried to solve the air problem by building a 
double hiding-place, one above the other, the 
lower one arranged so as to take in light and 
air from the bottom part of a window which 
could be conveniently left open, or when 
closed was ill-fitting enough to allow an intake 
of at least a safe measure of air for regular 
breathing. 

Trap-doors were most favoured as the 
means for a speedy exit. These could be well 
camouflaged. Sometimes they were worked 
or pulled up by fingering what appeared to be 
the head of a nail in the flooring. Correct 
manipulation with one or more nails released 
a spring, and the trap-door opened up to 
reveal a hole just large enough for the fugitive 
to squeeze down a ladder leading to the hide- 
out. The way into a secret chamber was often 
through the hearth of a fireplace which was 
raised and lowered like a trap-door. Another 
favourite place for a hiding-hole was beneath 
a staircase and here entrance was made by 
swinging back two or three steps. To muffle 
sound, thick cloth was used to line the walls 
and floor of secret passages leading to a fixed 
retreat. 

Sliding panels were extensively used. One 
particularly ingenious device for a panel was 
a spring on a wall which, given the right touch, 
would slide back the panel and show a flight 
of steps. But here the fugitive had to watch 
his step with the greatest of care. In some 
houses he had to tread only on the first, third, 
or fifth step—the odd numbers; in others the 
even numbers were the ones to be on. Tread 
on the wrong sequence, and the whole flight 
of steps would suddenly collapse, hurling the 
treader down a pit of perhaps fifty feet. As 
can be imagined, few victims survived such a 
drop. The idea behind this odd and even step 
secret was to give the hunted that extra chance 
of escape if his hideout was discovered. It 
was a long shot against anyone unaware of the 
secret treading on all the right steps, 
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There is no doubt that Little John deserved 
every medal for his artistry and cunning. He 
not only devised hiding-places, he also in- 
vented the most ingenious of tricks to keep 
them safe. Another anti-search trap was to 
arrange false floorboards along dark passages. 
The intrepid hunter could so easily crash many 
feet to his doom. A Little John speciality in 
this variety was a well extending from the top 
storey to ground-level and continuing with an 
oblique shoot below the house and termin- 
ating in a pool of oozing slime deep enough to 
smother beyond hope any victim of false 
floorboards. 

Entrances for hiding-places were sometimes 
worked by pressure boards. On pressure 
being applied to one side of the floor, the 
opposite side heaved up on its own weight. 
Bricks would be fixed to the floorboards so as 
to deaden all hollowness, however much the 
searcher hammered and thumped for that 
tell-tale sound. When a hiding-place was 
constructed on or below ground-level, a 
plentiful covering of sand bedded the floor so 
as to mop up the moisture. This safety- 
measure became an absolute must after one 
hideaway had nearly perished through having 
had to stand for several days in ice-cold 
water. 


REPARING a hiding-place for a lengthy 
stay always brought up the problem of 


feeding the prisoner. With no tinned food in 
those days, it was a tricky job to lay on iron 
rations. It usually became a matter of just 
trusting to luck. At the first sign of a raid, 
anything handy that could be snatched from 
the larder was scuttled into the hideout. But 
too often there was no time to grab any food 
at all. If the search-party moved off after an 
hour or so, the fugitive came to no great harm; 
but if the search went on for days, the fugit- 
ive’s future was a vision of slow starvation 
Little John himself was to experience this 
torture. 

Where possible, the means of keeping up a 
supply of liquid sustenance was laid on by 
various concealed pipelines. Holes were bored 
through oaken beams, so that reeds or quills 
could be inserted and liquid poured down to 
the prisoner. One sample of this cunning was 
a beam which formed a step between two 
bedrooms; the small hole for the tube was 
screened when not in use by a false front to 
the step. 





THE MOST SECRET OF ALL TRADES 


ITTLE JOHN was never busier than when 
the first plans were laid for the Gunpowder 
Plot. If he was not officially let into the secret 
of the plot, he must have known pretty well 
what was going on, and certainly he must soon 
have realised that Worcestershire was mapped 
as the headquarters of the plotters. He was 
soon up to his neck in more ways than one 
with high priority jobs in this county. No 
other part of England was to be so plentifully 
nested with escape-holes for Jesuits. Little 
John kept on burrowing in Worcestershire for 
many a month. Then came the failure of the 
Gunpowder Plot. The story needs no re- 
telling. Less familiar, however, is the outcome 
for Little John, whose own handiwork did not 
serve in the end to save him. 

As soon as Guy Fawkes had been thrown 
into the Tower, the hunt was in full cry after 
the conspirators and all their abettors. The 
plotters, although beaten in their major coup, 
did not immediately abandon their hopes of 
stirring up further trouble in the provinces 
Instead of trying to get out of the country as 
fast as they might have done, they went gallop- 
ing back to Worcestershire and went to earth 
in their old hideouts. To give an idea of their 
speedy retreat, and of their horse-power, they 
all of them mustered on 6th November at Hud- 
dington Court near Droitwich. From there 


they split up and scattered; but of the original 

thirteen conspirators eleven were either killed 

or captured within four days of the ‘ Fifth’ 
Father Garnett and Little John dodged from 


one hiding-place to the next. The Govern- 
ment’s hounds were well on scent and out for 
the kill. On 6th December the two hid them- 
selves away at Hindlip Hall, some four miles 
from Worcester. This house was owned by 
Thomas Abingdon, a man always mixed up 
with any intrigues against the Crown. He had 
already been imprisoned in the Tower for his 


share in the attempts to put Mary Queen of 


Scots on the English Throne, and consequently 
he was now a much-watched man. Hindlip 
Hall proved a most unfortunate choice for 
Father Garnett and Little John. But they 
were desperate men and could only hope for 
the best when they received a smuggled 
invitation for hide-room sent by Jesuit Old- 
corne, who was Thomas Abingdon’s chaplain. 
On the way to Hindlip, Oldcorne picked up 
another fugitive in Lay-brother Chambers. 
Little John had done some of his best work 
in Hindlip Hall, so at least he felt at home 
to some extent. Not a trace of the original 


Hindlip Hall remains to-day, but a writer who 
saw this rambling mansion just before it was 
pulled down early in the 19th century left a 
good description of its character. * It's every 
room had a recess, a passage, a trap-door, or 
secret stairs. The walls were in many places 
hollew, the ceilings false, several chimneys 
had double flues—one for the passage of 
smoke, the second for the concealment of a 
priest. No one except those immediately 
concerned having a key or clue to the whole 
maze of secrets.’ 

For some strange reason Little John and his 
fellow-Jesuits were left in comparative peace 
for six weeks before the inevitable search- 
party surrounded Hindlip Hall. It happened 
early one Sunday morning. But by the time 
the Worcester Justice of the Peace, Sir Henry 
Bromley, had battered on the front door, the 
fugitives were stowed away—-Fathers Garnett 
and Oldcorne in one secret hole; Little John 
and Chambers in another. The outlook was 
grim. Sir Henry Bromley was ‘accompanied 
with above a hundred men, and with guns and 
all kinds of weapons, more fit for an army than 
an orderly search’. But it was to be no orderly 
search. London had sent stern commands 
Wainscoting was to be removed, walls and 
floors were to be pierced in all directions, 
comparative measurements were to be taken 
between the upper and lower rooms, and, in 
particular, the chimneys and the roof were to 
be minutely examined and measurements 
taken which might bring to light some 
unaccounted space that had been turned to 
good account by the inventor. 


HE army of searchers went to work with 
well-organised thoroughness. Among 
them were well-practised cracksmen, with 
highly successful records for detecting priest's 
holes. They combed Hindlip Hall from 
chimney to cellar, but by Thursday all they 
had found were two hiding-places— both 
empty. Sir Henry Bromley felt completely 
disgusted and was all in favour of abandoning 
the search. In fact, he went home and left his 
brother to carry on, when Little John and 
Chambers came out from their hiding-places 
and gave themselves up. If only they could 
have known how near they were to relief. But 
starvation had forced them to surrender. 
From Sunday to Thursday all they had to cat 
was one apple between them 
Just at this time information had been 
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received from London that one of the arrested 
conspirators now in the Tower had bargained 
for his life by confessing that one of the much- 
wanted Jesuits Father Oldcorne—-was almost 
certainly hidden away in Hindlip Hall. So the 
search was renewed with the utmost vigour. 
If two men had given themselves up through 
hunger, others might well surrender from the 
same plight. 

All this time Pather Garnett and Father 
Oldcorne were stowed away behind a chimney. 
The entrance to their hiding-hole was covered 
with brick, mortared, and made fast to planks 
of wood, and coloured black like the other 
parts of the chimney. But six days after 
Little John and Chambers had surrendered, 
Garnett and Oldcorne were also in dire 
trouble. Cramp! They could endure the 
agony no longer—and out they crawled from 
their chimney. Father Garnett wrote while a 
prisoner in the Tower: ‘We were very merry 
and content within, and heard the searchers 
every day most curious over us... But we 
continually sat, could only half-stretch our- 
selves, the place being not high enough .. . 
Legs much swollen.’ 

It certainly was not any lack of food or 
drink that forced surrender. ‘Marmalade and 
other sweetmeats were found, but their better 
maintenance had been made by a quill or reed 
through a little hole in a chimney that backed 
another in a gentlewoman's chamber, and by 


that passage candles, broths and other drinks 
had been conveyed to them.’ 


OBERT CECIL, Earl of Salisbury, Secre- 
tary of State, when informed of Little 
John’s capture wrote: ‘Great joy was caused 
all through the kingdom by the arrest of Owen, 
knowing his skill in constructing hiding-places 
and the innumerable number of dark holes 
which he had schemed for hiding priests 
throughout the kingdom.’ He hoped that 
‘great booty of priests might be taken in 
consequence of secrets Owen would be made 
to reveal to contract for his life . . . The 
secrets are to be wrung from him.’ 

But the horrors of the torture-chamber 
failed. Little John refused to confess any- 
thing of consequence. He died a terrible 
death. The Governor of the Tower at that 
time recorded: ‘The man is dead. He died 
in our hands.” 

Little John's secrets died with him. He lost 
his life for his share in the conspiracy against 
James I. But forty-five years later Little 
John’s trail of hiding-places undoubtedly 
saved the life of Charles II after the Battle of 
Worcester. Along with many a cavalier, he 
owed his preservation to the priest's holes, 
those secret chambers and passages invented 
and constructed by the genius and industry of 
‘Little John’ Nicholas Owen. 


Hips and Haws 


lf hips and haws along the way, 

ts red and bright as fire, 

Were hanging in the shops to-day, 
And not on thorn and briar ; 

Bright brooches, bracelets, necklaces, 
Or beads in rings of gold 

lf nips and haws were such as these, 
Too soon would all be sold. 


But hips and haws as free as air, 
And gay as gipsy gems, 

About the hedges everywhere 
Adorn their twigs and stems; 

For anyone to call their own, 

To lighten winter days, 

These little fiery sparks are thrown 
From autumn's burning blaze. 


BuizapetH FPLeMing. 





Insuring the Oul’ Wan 


CAHIR 


RCHIE MURRAY, fortyish, florid and 
stout, stood in the centre of his small 
butcher's stall in a side-street in Lisduff and 
nervously hammered the block with the back 
of his cleaver. The trade was over for the 
day and the stock practically all sold. Sean 
Crotty, middle-aged, small and wiry, with an 
inquisitive type of countenance, came up to 
the door and paused. He looked inside, 
first to make sure they would not be overheard, 
and then entered. He was neatly dressed in 
well-scuffed brown, with a pencil behind his 
ear and a large black volume under his arm 
his insurance collecting-book. ‘Well, Archie,’ 
he began, ‘isn't it a glorious evenin’, thanks 
be?’ 

‘It is, faith. A grand time for the farmers 
and a great day entirely for the big race-—that 
is, if the weather is the same here as there. 
Them weather prophets on the wireless— you 
can never rely on them, sayin’ dry for England, 
wet for Northern Ireland, and something 
bewixt and between for all the other places. 
With all the guesses, they'll be sure to hit it 
somewhere.’ 

*| hope you hev the winner, Archie. I fancy 
Firefly myself. It has been tipped in the 
Rekorder ali this week.’ 

*I wouldn't give much for that man’s tip 


HEALY 


it went sorely again me twice. I gave oul’ 
Hanna John a bob and sent her hot scud up 
to St Joseph's to pray for my intention. They 
say she’s dead lucky. I used to go by the 
tipsters myself. Now I find I can do betther 
by just chancin’ it. I saw Delia Dolan with an 
armful of greens goin’ up the street yesterday, 
and by cripes, sez I, yon'’s my soncy tip, so I 
went down to Alfie and put five bob on Green- 
leaves. That's the way I back now, and it 
often comes out right. She's a nice wee mare 
and should make that coorse.’ 

*} don't think many has her in this town 
I hear no talk about her.’ 

‘That's why she’s such a good price 
fifteen to wan. I had a powerful dream last 
night——all about caterpillars and they swarmin’ 
over everythin’ green in the garden. I tell 
you they made my heart go like a hopper in 
the mill. I lay awake the whole bloomin’ 
night, thinkin’ at times they were crawlin’ up 
the blanket.’ 

There was a significant pause, as if Crotty 
had other things in mind. Edging close to the 
butcher, he said in a whisper: ‘I'm on my 
collectin’ rounds. Your case is a bit behind. 
Only I paid in somethin’ last week it would be 
under notice now. That new shuper iv ours 
has a nose like a a needle for people in arrear. 
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I can tell you the Provincial is gettin’ quare 
and particular iv late, for all their millions.’ 

‘I hev no money.’ Archie spoke irritably, 
as if he did not like to be reminded of the 
policy on his mother-in-law. It was one of his 
past follies. ‘I'm just waitin’ on what comes 
from Alfie. That insurance has my head 
moidered. I'm fearin’ ivery day herself will 
get wind iv it. She thinks it’s on her ma’s 
head the sun rises and sets. I'm just tired 
payin.” 

*Well, now, it's easy sayin’ that. Everyone 
thinks the time long when he's payin’, but 
not when he’s gettin’. Death comes to us 
all—no man or mortal lives for ever. It'll 
be a tidy bundle when it comes some day, 
and indeed I hope you'll enjoy it.’ 

*Ah, now,’ replied Archie despondently, 
‘didn't I hear you say them words fifty times 
afore. God knows I'm tired iv hearin’ them. 
Live horse and you'll get oats. But the oul’ 
wan is as likely to live as myself. She's like a 
greyhound on her props this day. Ten years 
I'm payin,’ and when I put her in I declare to 
goodness | didn't think she would see Christ- 
mas. Begob, it’s livelier she’s gettin’. It's 
what I think that if you insure them you give 
them a new lease iv life.’ 

‘Sure, she had the bad coul’ lately,’ the 
collector reasoned. ‘I heard her cough, and 


it sounded like the graveyard to my ears. 


That's the way they go-—wan day well and 
another day ill. The years are on her, 
Archie, and that’s what counts. You should 
pay somethin’ this week. She's not lookin’ 
at all well, and this bad flu around.’ 

Murray glanced over his shoulder as if he 
feared the wife in the rear might overhear 
their talk. He lowered his voice. *When she 
took the flu last year I thought she was gone. 
She hadn't a splank left. Dr Maloney 
brought her round, somehow, between gruel 
and pills and linseed poultices. It's what I 
think he does betther with the oul’ wans than 
with the rest. The missus brought her off to 
the seaside, and now I declare to heaven if she 
hasn't come back lookin’ younger than when 
I put the first two bob on her. I'm not wishin’ 
her death God forbid— but at the same time 
it’s annoyin’ to be goin’ on payin’ and payin’ 
and a person seein’ no end to it.’ 

The agent remarked, anent Mrs Murray's 
influence, that a man ought to be master in 
his own house. You would not be sure 
whether many a man was a man or a mouse, 
except that the wife was afraid of the mouse. 
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Then he went on: ‘It happens sometimes 
as you've said. There was the case of oul’ 
Billy Donnelly. Sure they were longer payin’ 
even nor you. They were so tired that they 
were on the point iv lapsin’, only I paid in 
ten bob myself, and, troth, I could ill afford it. 
In three days he took pneumonia, and in 
less than a week they had their money. | 
don’t grudge them the good iv it, altho’ all 
they would have got as surrender value was 
a pound or two. I like to be obligin’ with a 
neighbour.’ 

‘I hev no money, deil a cent,’ said Murray. 
This was definite, and intended to be final. 
He hesitated for a moment before he delved 
into the subject of the insurance from a new 
angle. 


*T HEAR,’ Murray resumed, looking hard at 
Crotty, ‘that I hev no right to insure her 
ladyship at all, and that I can get my money 
*Now, who would hev toul’ you a yarn like 
that? That's like what Dan Doney would be 
at, and his own Protective Society doing the 
selfsame sort iv business. It's what we call 
family business and is legal enough.’ 

‘I’m toul’ there was a case in the coorts 
somewhere iv late, and the man got all his 
money back in a lump.’ 

*But the policy was not on his mother-in- 
law. It was likely on his uncle or aunt or 
far-out relation, where he had no insurable 
interest. People in this town niver tell the 
right way iv things.’ 

*No matter, Sean, | hev a mind to ask the 
Provincial Company to return my money.’ 

*Then, I can tell you, it will be law. You 
want to hev it both ways—heads I win, tails 
you lose. It must be law—the open coort. 
Your mother-in-law and all the country 
beside will see it in the papers. Now I ask 
you, do you want that?’ 

It was the last thing in the world Murray 
wanted, as Crotty well knew. Murray had 
merely mentioned the law case in order to 
frighten Crotty by a suggestion of bringing 
him into court, or, alternatively, getting the 
Company to pay up without the publicity of 
it. He was in dread, too, that his wife would 
hear of the insurance, and her a mortal enemy 
of all insurances. ‘If I win on Greenleaves 
this day, I'll think it over. If I lose, I hev 
made up my mind to ask the Company to dis- 
gorge my hard-earned bobs for ten years.’ 





*I don't care a thing what you do in regard 
to that. I was not the agent who took out the 
policy. He's somewhere in Glasgow. Some- 
one signed her name to the proposal form, 
but it wasn't me. My mind is free on that 
score, thank the Lord.’ 

*No, it wasn't you, right enough.’ 

‘It might be yourself, now, that wrote her 
name. If so, you can be up for forgery.’ 

‘For forgery, did you say?’ It sounded a 
death-knell to all Murray's hopes. 

*That’s just what I said.” Crotty saw his 
point had gone home. ‘Whoever wrote her 
name to the paper can be taken up for 
forgery. Ten years, I believe, is the lowest 
spell the judge gives for that. Of coorse, the 
prison is not as bad of late years as it used to 
be. They hev done away with the plank-bed 
and the skilly. You get a hard fibre mattress 
now, I'm toul’—-it’s like lyin’ on bricks——but 
you get porridge without milk and two ounces 
of Neeson’s bread—dough—and a mug iv 
tea without sugar. Still, I say, it’s a great 
improvement upon the other days, and ten 
years soon go by, even if we may not all live 
to see it.’ 

“You cannot frighten me by threatenin’ me 
with a plank-bed.’ 

*Sure, you're an ungrateful man, and I only 
tryin’ to explain that there's a great change 
for the betther in the prisons.’ 

*I hev no money to pay the premium and | 
want to be finished with it.’ 

‘But you hev money to bet, Archie, and 
you don't always win. You are an unreason- 
able man. In the insurance you want to 
win in the first year—the first turn. How would 
the companies stand at all if everybody wanted 
his money back in the first year? 

“How can I answer that question?’ put in 
the other. ‘I only know I'm payin’ these ten 
years and I hev more paid than I'll ever get 
out.’ 


IKE the fox, Crotty now tried his best 
trick. ‘I think we'll ask Mrs Murray to 
take up the policy. She can insure her mother 
legally and there's no doubt about that.’ 
*You know danged well my wife doesn't 
know a hap’orth about it. I don’t want her 
to know. She doesn't like insurance at all, 
at all. You're not seein’ her, and that’s all 
there’s to it. I don’t want an oul’ house 
pulled down on my head over the whole 
bloody thing.’ 


INSURING THE OUL’ WAN 


The agent thought he would try another 
line. ‘The money may come in useful wan 


day. Funerals cost a power in our time.’ 
*She’s well able to bury herself-—plenty of 


*Your friends'll be comin’ to the funeral 
and you'll need to entertain them. A grand 
meat dinner they'll expect and a little spirits 
at the hotel afterwards. That's the way 
respectable folks do it now. It costs a lot of 
money. You must be as good as the best iv 
them.’ 

Murray's pride was flattered, but he replied 
* Aye, it's aisy for you to say that, but, dammit, 
the arrears are mountin’ up and I need an 
overall and two aprons and | cannot afford 
them.’ 

The resourceful mind of the agent saw 
another peg on which to hang a point. ‘If 
the worst comes to the worst, you'll need a 
nice hearse. I would get Donahoe’s new wan, 
if | was you. It's worth the little extra. 
Phelimy’s oul’ waggon is only fit for the poor. 
I would let them all see that the Murray family 
can be as respectable as the next.’ 

Archie, still keeping an eye upon the door, 
was about to reply, when a familiar dark head, 
streaked with grey, and a face full and 
homely, pushed cautiously into the open. 


y HAT are you men colloguin’ about 
at all?’ asked Murray's wife. 

‘Oh, just talkin’ about the weather.’ 
Crotty was casual and apparently at his case, 
although far from feeling it. 

‘And the big race the day!’ she said with a 
forced smile. ‘The dei! take the horses. I 
never seen anythin’ but trouble and disappoint- 
ment to follow them. Takin’ the slates off 
one roof and puttin’ them on the wan next 
door.’ 

Crotty now began to explain that they had 
only casually mentioned the race. It's what 
they were talking about was trade. The price 
of cattle, and it going up so that it was little 
short of a miracle how any victualler could 
get his own money out of them. If the 
Government would only leave people alone 
to buy and sell as they used to do. He was 
very sly and resourceful, and not to be caught 
on the hop. 

‘I would need to be quare and simple to 
swallow that yarn. Trade indeed! I can 
see Archie all the mornin’ goin’ around as 
restless as a hen shakin’ up her nest to lay.’ 
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Anyhow she just wanted rid of her man for 
the moment, so she pretended that the yard 
behind had need of his attention. It wanted 
cleaning up badly. She pretended she was 
afraid one of the new sanitary inspectors might 
come around. They were flying about like 
moths these days looking for complaints and 
reporting them in big words to the new 
boards, and a fine was certain to follow. Bad 
luck to all the new fandangos that were 
going, and God be with the days of the old 
relieving officers who peeped in once a year 
after warning one, like a good neighbour. 
The folks did not know their own peace of 
mind then. Now the new brooms with the 
new names were sweepin’ up every atom of 
dust, their noses stuck into every garbage- 
tin. The people were as healthy in those days 
as they were to-day, for all the grand reports 
and high rates. 

Murray departed upon his errand, anxious 
to carry out his wife’s orders. When he was 
beyond hearing, she pulled the door behind 
him shut and turning to Crotty began: ‘Sean, 
I was often thinkin’ of puttin’ a few bob on 
herself.’ 

‘Do you tell me so?’ he asked, at first 
thinking she might be satirical. 

‘How much | would get now for half-a- 
crown weekly?’ 

He could scarce believe his ears. She had 
always refused even to think of it, saying she 
detested insurance and the notion of waiting 
on poor ma’s death. Was the oul’ wan on 
the decline when the daughter got this new 
notion so suddenly? However, he hid his 
surprise and asked the old woman's age and 


the state of her health. He was assured she 
was never better—she could hunt—and long 
before Archie had the job finished the proposal 
form was filled up and a new receipt-book 
made out. 

* But for heaven's sake, Sean, don’t mention 
it to himself. He has a prejudice again 
insurance and she would be offended if she 
knew. She would think we wanted rid of her. 
Oul’ folks hev queer notions.’ 

‘Leave that to me, Mrs Murray, leave that 
tome. The face iv clay’ll niver hear a whisper 
of this wee transaction between us. You 
leave the money in my house and you passin’ 
and it'll be a deep secret between us.’ 

Queried about her mother’s health, she 
said: ‘I declare to goodness she could mount 
a ladder to pick apples from the top branches 
this minute.’ 

Sean went out the door with a month's 
premium in his pocket. 

When he met Archie later in the day, he 
found him a bit under the wind. He was 
excited, gesticulating a bit, and ran over to 
him. ‘Didn't I tell you that Rekorder tipster 
was as | roved out? Hurrah for Delia 
Dolan and her green cabbage. Hurrah for 
oul’ Hanna John and her holy prayers for 
my intention. Greenleaves romped home, 

‘I’m glad to hear it, Archie. Good luck 
and long life to you.’ 

‘If you call over the morra, Sean, after 
Alfie pays up, I'll square the insurance on 
the oul’ wan. But for heaven's sake don't 
come to the shop when the missus is about. 
I'll call at your house myself.’ 


A 


Winter Sunset 


When my life's autumn passes to its close, 

1 will not trudge along the well-worn paths, 
Only to find them strewn with faded dreams 
1 will not stand and gaze at distant hills, 
Knowing my feet too weary for the road. 

lf hopes have dimmed, beliefs been sorely tried, 
Friends still await me at my own fireside, 

A kindly face, a book, a pipe, a dog, 

And much content in talk of things gone by. 
How each success, now magnified by time, 
Seems greater as age tricks our memory, 
Until we feel we have bestrode the world, 
Our failures fading in forgetfulness. 


VIVIAN HENDERSON. 





The Romance of the Village Church 
XI.—Churchyard Crosses 





ARTHUR GAUNT, 


HE oldest souvenirs of Christianity surviv- 

ing in Britain to-day are the stone shafts 
of crosses to be seen in many village church- 
yards or preserved near by. These relics, 
indeed, are mementoes of the far-distant days 
when the Christian faith was just reaching 
these islands and was being spread by the 
early missionaries, such as St Augustine, 
St Aidan, St Paulinus, and St Chad. Many 
a churchyard cross is thus older than the 
near-by church itself, for the first missionaries 
preached in the open air beside a stone cross, 
which served as a rallying-point and which 
was often carved with Christian symbols 

Although it is not to be assumed that every 
old carved pillar in a churchyard is of such 
great antiquity, for some were set up as 
comparatively recently as the 15th century, 
about two hundred and fifty sculptural crosses 
in Britain date from pre-Norman times. The 
centuries have weathered the carvings on 
most of them, and in many cases the crosses 
are now incomplete, but a number have been 
carefully restored in recent times, so that, 
apart from the fact that they are not now 
brightly coloured, as they were at one period, 
it is not difficult to imagine their appearance 
hundreds of years ago. 

Somerset, Cornwall, Derbyshire, and Y ork- 
shire are particularly rich in these treasures. 
Yorkshire also has the only museum in the 
country (the Tolson Memorial Museum, 
Huddersfieid) containing a representative col- 
lection of plaster-casts of such sculptured 
stones, showing the colourful picture they pre- 
sented when in use. A few counties, notably 
Kent, lack important churchyard crosses 
to-day, probably because suitable stone was 
not to be found there, and the early mission- 
aries preached beside wooden crosses. Kent 
does not possess a single complete stone 


F.R.G.S. 


example, though stone bases apparently used 
for wooden crosses are to be found at a few 
places in the county. 


MUCH-WEATHERED churchyard cross 

of stone, which may have been used as a 
preaching-cross, stands near Whitby Abbey, 
Yorkshire, and overlooking the harbour 
from the edge of the cliff is a fine modern 
reproduction of a typical Anglian cross, 
erected in 1898 as a memorial to Caedmon, 
the earliest English Christian poet. 

It is believed that St Wilfrid and other 
early missionaries were accompanied on their 
journeys by a small band of masons and 
sculptors who carved the intricate and delicate 
designs which still make many of our old 
crosses objects worth a close cxamination. 
One of the best surviving to-day is in the 
churchyard at Eyam, Derbyshire. More 
than a thousand years old, the 8-foot shaft is 
complete with its head and arms, and there 
are sculptured angels, carvings representing 
the Madonna and Child, and elaborate 
scroliwork. This treasure is not, unfortun- 
ately, quite complete, about 2 feet of the shaft 
having been lost at some time, but the decora- 
tions show that it is an obvious blend of 
Anglian and Celtic influences. 

The churchyard at Halton, Lancashire, 
in the Vale of Lune, contains an equally 
remarkable cross. It dates from the Ilth 
century, and provides unmistakable evidence 
of the existence of a Christianised Norse 
settlement in the neighbourhood at that 
period. The carvings include pagan as well 
as Christian symbols, among the figures 
being that of Sigurd, the Norse hero, at his 
forge, while other panels depict the Resurrec- 
tion or the Ascension. These various carvings 
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illustrate in a most striking way the period 
sometimes called the Pagan-Christian overlap 
years. 

About a.p. 750 an 8-foot cross was set up at 
Bakewell, Derbyshire, as a symbol of the 
arrival of Christianity there, and, although 
the church which followed was almost com- 
pletely rebuilt in Norman times, the old cross 
was allowed to remain. It can be seen in the 
present churchyard, and its decorations 
include scenes from the Passion and the 
Crucifixion. 

Most of these early crosses are rectangular 
in section, but part of a venerable preaching- 
cross in the churchyard at Masham, Wensley- 
dale, is rounded. It is one of the most curious 
relics of its kind, and twelve human figures 
carved on it are thought to portray the 
Apostles, whilst another series of sculptures 
represent New Testament happenings. Some 
antiquarians believe this cross to have been 
set up by Paulinus, and consider that it may 
be a version in stone of his staff. 

One of the oldest stone crosses in Somerset 
is in the churchyard at]Rowberrow, Kelston, 
for it dates from the 9th century, but two of 
the most superb specimens are at Sandbach, 
Cheshire. Though these are not in the 
churchyard, they are typical of the Saxon 


churchyard cross, and they served as preach- 


ing-crosses thirteen hundred years ago. They 
were set up by Peada, under-king of South 
Mercia, to commemorate his conversion to 
Christianity and his marriage to a Christian 
princess of Northumbria. 

Nottinghamshire’s most important Saxon 
relic is a cross in the churchyard at Stapleford. 
Most of the decorations on the 10-foot shaft, 
which was erected about a.p. 1050, are in the 
form of lacework, but a small human figure 
can be discerned near the top. The shaft is 
rounded, but much more slender than the 
Yorkshire example at Masham. One side 
bears a picture of a horned and winged 
creature trampling on a serpent, and this is 
thought to be the symbol of St Luke. Like a 
number of other Saxon crosses, this one is 
scheduled as an Ancient Monument. 


HE Stapleford cross, like several others, 
is not now On its Original site, having been 
moved from that position to ensure its better 
preservation. The vicissitudes of some of 
these treasures, indeed, form an entertaining 
chapter in their history. Many suffered 
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mutilation in Puritan days, when austerity was 
regarded as an attribute and Church monu- 
ments by the thousand were destroyed. 
Hundreds of churchyard crosses were broken 
up and the stone used for secular purposes. 
The shafts were cut into sections and used for 
door lintels or gateposts; in other cases they 
were buried in unmarked spots. The where- 
abouts of many remained unknown for 
generations, until they were found accidentally 
or located by diligent antiquarians. 

George Ormerod, the Cheshire historian, 
started a quest for such relics, and his in- 
vestigations led him to find part of one of the 
Sandbach shafts built into a well; another 
part was doing service as a doorstep, and a 
third was buried under the market-place! 
Pieces of the historic cross at Halton, Lan- 
cashire, were widely scattered three hundred 
years ago, and only the stump remained until 
1890, when a search was made for the missing 
parts so that partial restoration could be 
carried out. In this instance some of the 
sections are still missing, and the head of the 
restored cross is really that of another of 
similar design, but the most important 
sculptured parts of the shaft have been 
brought together again. Plain pieces of stone 
have been substituted for the missing sections. 

Crosses were still being put up in our 
churchyards five hundred years ago, the 
custom thus having been observed for at 
least seven hundred years, and had not 
vandalism in Puritan times robbed us of 
many specimens we would have a wealth of 
such relics to-day. , 

Crosses erected after the near-by church 
was built did not serve as preaching-crosses ; 
they were raised chiefly as a reminder of the 
sacredness of the churchyard. Some token of 
that kind was made necessary by the several 
secular uses to which churchyards were put in 
bygone days, the enclosed area lending itself 
to various non-religious activities. Markets 
and fairs were sometimes held within the 
church enclosure, travelling traders setting 
up their stalls there and sporting entertain- 
ments being presented for the local folk. It 
must be remembered that God's acre was not 
so full of graves and gravestones as it is to-day, 
so that there was ample room for such 
activities. Dancing took place in the church- 
yard on feast days, and ball games, such as 
fives, were played there ! 

Hence the retention of the ancient crosses 
long after they had served their original 





purpose as preaching-crosses. For the same 
reason, churches originally without a cross 
were given one in somewhat later times to 
preserve the sanctity of the precincts as 
much as possible. The churchyard cross also 
served, in the Middle Ages, as a rallying- 
point for processions before they entered the 
building, as on Palm Sunday each year. 


“xaminations 


EXAMINATIONS IN OLD CHINA 


Another custom was for funeral processions 
to go thrice round the cross, and this ritual 
was observed until the late 18th century. 

Whether regarded as links with the early 
growth of Christianity in Britain, souvenirs 
of bygone customs, or interesting examples 
of ancient sculpture, our churchyard crosses 
are treasures of high order. 


in Old China 


BERNARD LLEWELLYN 


N my visits to the curio-shops in the old 

and fascinating city of Canton | used 
frequently to pass a narrow lane which was 
called Chuang Yuan Fang, which may be 
translated as the Street of the First Scholar in 
the Land. It was so styled in honour of a poor 
lad named Lo, who was started on his 
academic career by the kindness of neighbours; 
and in memory of these benefactors of his 
youth he had later caused the street to be 
called after the illustrious title they had 
helped him to win. 

Not so many of China's cities have given 
birth to a ‘Senior Wrangler’ of Lo’s eminence, 
yet all over the country you can find triumphal 
arches commemorating the birth of some 
imperial laureate, and plaques which, set above 
the doors of family courtyards, celebrate the 
academic achievements of past members of 
the family. These are treasured by the living 
since they are marks of status in the com- 
munity. Indeed, the use of this form of 
memorial is at times carried to ridiculous 
lengths. For instance, in Hsi Chow, a little 
Yunnanese town about a day's walk from the 
Burma Road, you can even find a plaque 
stating that a member of a certain family was 
once a student in a government school during 
the reign of Kuang Hsu. 

For most of China's long history the scholar 
has been a person of some consequence, and 
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the graded examination system has been the 
ladder by which the most talented have reached 
high office. Recent scholarship is, however, 
chary of overemphasising this means of pro- 
motion to the imperial favour. There was 
much corruption, an abundance of nepotism, 
and not a little cheating. To be learned was 
frequently not enough 

The examination ladder was a long one, and 
was rooted in the educational system. The 
Emperor Shun, towards the end of the third 
millennium s.c., examined the state officials 
every three years to see if they were fit to 
retain their posts. From the outset the 
examinations were intended to provide able 
men for state service, but the examination 
system scarcely became the mainspring of 
government until the T'ang dynasty, between 
the 7th and 10th centuries of our era. 

It may be queried whether supreme ability 
in memorising and imitating the classical 
writings was of great value in the practical 
task of governing an empire-—and such 
ability was, after all, what the competitive 
examinations revealed The aim of the 
examinee was to produce a perfect essay on 
the themes set before him. As Dr Smith puts 
it in his first-rate study Village Life in China 
*The man who knows all that has been pre- 
served of the wisdom of the ancients, and who 
can at a moment's notice dash off essays of a 
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symmetrical construction, lofty in sentiment, 
elevated in style . . . such a man is fit not only 
to stand before kings, but before the very Son 
of Heaven himself.’ Whether he was fit to 
govern an empire is another matter. 


ET us look for a moment at the examination 
ladder. There were four main rungs once 
the spadework of high school was behind the 
student. The first examination usually took 
place in the district magistrate’s yamen, where 
candidates were told to write essays and poems 
on selected passages from the Confucian 
classics. At the end of a week or so of these 
tests, during which the unsuccessful were 
weeded out, some three per cent qualified as 
Siu Tsai, ‘elegant scholar’, sometimes trans- 
lated as Bachelor of Arts. 

Every three years the ‘ Master's’ examina- 
tion was held in the provincial capital under 
far more rigorous conditions. Six or eight 
thousand graduates were segregated in rows of 
cells. Each cell was about six feet high, five 
and a half feet deep, and four feet wide. There 
were no windows, and the doors were locked 
and sealed behind the student. The only 
furniture was a crude bench and table, the 
latter serving as a desk by day and as a bed by 
night, for the student remained incarcerated 
for two to three days, writing three essays and 
a poem on the classical texts issued to him. 
Two further ordeals of a similar kind, with a 
day's breather between cach, had to be 
endured before the time came for the list of 
the successful Chu Jen or ‘promoted men’ 
to be posted. 

Those provincial geniuses who aspired to 
still greater honours proceeded to the capital 
to pit their talents against the scholars of the 
empire. Only three in every hundred secured 
the coveted doctorate or Tsin Shih, and every 
man who secured it was assured of a piace in 
the bureaucracy. 

The summit of the academic ladder was now 
within reach—that of election to the Han Lin 
Academy, the greatest institution of learning 
in all China. This final examination used to 
be held in the Imperial Palace in the presence 
of the Emperor himself. When the honours 
list was published, the first name or Chuang 
Yuan-—Senior Wrangler’ is the nearest 
English equivalent, but even that does not do 
full justice to the title--was assured of eternal 
glory. The place where he was born would 
never forget this greatest of her sons. 
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T= fortuitous could creep into even this 
most exalted of examinations, as the 
Peking Gazette reported in 1871. On this 
occasion the Han Lin examiners selected the 
nine best essays and sent them to the obstinate 
Empress Dowager for her formal approval. 
The selected essay lay on top: ut it was 
certain that the strong-willed Empress would 
not choose that one if she could possibly 
avoid doing so. And, as it happened, a shaft 
of sunlight fell on the top essay disclosing a 
thinness in the paper where a character had 
been erased and another substituted. The 
poor examiners got a sound rating from the 
throne for allowing such ‘slovenly work’ to 
pass, and the top candidate was removed in 
favour of a man named Hsiang. Naturally 
enough, the sunbeam responsible for bringing 
the blemish to light was regarded as a heavenly 
messenger by the people of Kwangtung 
Province, from which the victorious Hsiang 
came; and we are told that wealthy families 
with the same surname, though unrelated to 
Hsiang, paid large sums to worship at the 
latter's ancestral hall, in this way establish- 
ing a pseudo relationship with the Chuang 
Yuan. 

On the lower rungs of the examination 
ladder many candidates did not rely on the 
fortuitous to aid them: they actively cut out 
chance. Cheating took on an immense variety 
of forms. A candidate might depend on the 
fact that the texts on which he was expected to 
comment had a habit of recurring, and thus 
would secrete in the lining of his padded 
gown thousands of essays written in ‘fly-cye’ 
characters, so small that the reader practically 
required a magnifying glass to decipher them. 
As many as ten thousand essays might be 
concealed in this way, all carefully indexed. 
If the candidate had a suitable essay, a pay- 
ment to the guards in the hall was all that was 
needed to ensure that he was unobserved when 
removing the essay from its hiding-place. 

Again, essays could be bought when sellers 
and buyers were examinees in the same hall. 
Since everything depended on the seating 
arrangements, the would-be purchaser usually 
made pre-examination terms with a number of 
vendors to increase the chances of his being near 
enough to one of them to effect an exchange of 
essays. Another method of getting an essay 
was by the co-operation of the invigilators. 
The theme being announced by the Controller, 
it was copied and thrown over the walls of the 
examination buildings to waiting scholars 





Outside who had previously agreed to write 
essays for candidates. When finished, the 
essays were returned over the wall to bribed 
guards, or hidden within loaves of bread which 
were taken to the candidates. 

The easiest of all ways of getting a degree 
was one which, towards the end of the last 
century, found special favour in Kwangtung 
Province. This was by paying a scholar to 
impersonate you. In one ‘B.A.’ examination 
twenty substitutes were arrested for their part 
in such deception. 

It is clear that cheating on such a scale 
could only have taken place with the conniv- 
ance of the authorities. So long as corruption 
was rife throughout the imperial domains it 
was unlikely that the examination system, 
providing as it did a main avenue to bureau- 
cratic advancement, should be free from 
chicanery. The amount of trickery varied in 
different places with the conditions in which 
the tests were held: Szechwan Province was 
for long held to have the corruptest examina- 
tion system of all. And where the judges were 
honest scholars they were liable to attacks 
and stonings by mobs from those provinces or 
districts whose candidates they had dared to 
fail. 


HE examination system of old China had 
its unhappy martyrs. In the last quarter 


Last 


EXAMINATIONS IN OLD CHINA 


of the 19th century heavy rains penetrated the 
roof of the Shantung examination-halls and 
soaked the candidates who were not allowed 
to leave their seats. Eight died. In 1888 in 
the same hall many candidates died in a 
cholera epidemic. And all over China cells 
have been unsealed on the third day to reveal 
a babbling lunatic or a dead scholar still 
clutching his brush with a half-finished essay 
strewn about the floor. 

Few of these old examination cells can be 
seen in modern China. The famous cells in 
Peking were razed to the ground in 1913. No 
trace remains of them, just as no trace remains 
of the examination system for which they were 
built. With the coming of the 20th century 
the old order changed. 

As long ago as 1071 the great Sung prime 
minister Wang An-shih had condemned a 
system which had harnessed the greatest minds 
of China to barren commentaries on the 
classics, and had vainly urged the inclusion of 
practical subjects. Not for over nine hundred 
years, however, was the dead hand of the past 
lifted from the academic halls of China. When 
it was at last lifted, revolution was inevitable 
A new and vital knowledge was needed to 
meet the encroaching achievements of the 
western world. The surviving ‘laureates of 
the empire’, who had devoted their lives to the 
passing of examinations, were left to their 
fragrant, but irrelevant, dreams. 


Time 


Will it call down the breeze, 


Shall I hear it? 


* Last time.’ 


Last time of being one with these, 
The lane, my lovely mere, and the slow climb 
Among the friendly trees. 


One day, shall the memory-moment 


Of a last-year's leaf 


Take on a momentary, urgent grief? 
Or in the hedge-gap small, tenacious claws 


Of the wild-rose hold 


And drag me back more fiercely than of old, 
1s though to give me pause? 


Shall I not hear the calling? 


4 foreshadowing lament, 


That unknown day the lease is lived 


Of what was only lent. 


EGAN MACKINLAY. 





A Secret 


After Marriage 





IAIN F. 


HAVE just returned from a wedding and, 

having discarded the dutiful panoply of 
morning-suit and striped trousers, am com- 
fortably ensconced in an old pair of slacks in 
front of my desk 

Weddings are seldom remembered by many 
of the guests —only by the blissful couple, and 
then sometimes regretfully 

Though a guest, I'll remember this wedding, 
because with it I lost the best secretary I ever 
had. I won't even now guarantee the punctu- 
ation of these notes, because they are being 
farmed out to a typing bureau 

My secretary, Rhona Shields, was to-day’s 
bride. But let me tell the story from the 
beginning 


AM a director in a firm of publishers, a 

pleasing inheritance from my father, and 
when not wandering around the world I work 
there 

Six years ago Rhona Shields joined the staff, 
and was assigned to me. She was then in her 
early fifties, tall, angular, her hair, once dark, 
now greying and severely caught in a bun at 
the back of her head. Her features were 
pleasant and well-formed. She had a dis- 
concerting pair of grey eyes, which when they 
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looked at you seemed as impartial as those of 
a hanging judge. You never knew what she 
was thinking. She always wore black, neat 
and as efficient as her three sharp-pointed 
pencils that always accompanied her precisely- 
written shorthand book. 

I remember our first meeting. The door of 
the room opened and she stepped in. ‘I am 
Rhona Shields,’ she said as I looked up 
‘Your Office Manager says I have to work 
for you and Mr Eric,” and she drew up a chair 
at the desk, sat down, laid two of her three 
pointed pencils beside her and opened her 
book, awaiting my dictation 

I felt quite overawed. ‘I hope you'll be 
happy with us,’ | managed to stammer by way 
of a welcome. 

‘I hope so, too,’ came the direct reply, but 
the tone indicated that I could probably get a 
better opinion six months hence. 

I managed to give her two or three letters, 
and then found that I had an engagement at 
the Club. 

For the first year Miss Shields was a silent, 
efficient secretary, never commenting or 
offering an opinion. As I read the letters I 
had dictated, I began to think that I had 
improved enormously with my dictation, both 
in phraseology and punctuation. 





Y Managing Director, Mr Eric, was rather 

a recluse. I regarded him as the model 
of finicky bachelorhood. He arrived at the 
office at nine o'clock almost to the minute. 
At 9.15, not 9.16 or 9.14, Mr Graham, the 
Office Manager, entered his room and 
received the morning's mail from Mr Eric, 
who read every scrap of it with astonishing 
speed, forgetting nothing. At 9.20 Mr Claus- 
ton, the Cashier, entered, reporting on cash 
affairs of the previous day and those intended 
for that day, and at 9.30 Mr Eric would meet 
myself and co-directors to discuss any matters 
arising from the mail. By 9.45 his door was 
closed. The red ‘Engaged’ indicator shone 
like an evil eye above it and except for special 
visitors by appointment Mr Eric spent the 
rest of the day vetting manuscripts, illustra- 
tions, designs, authors’ agreements and 
contracts. 

At 11 a.m. Miss Shields was required to 
appear with his coffee, one oatmeal biscuit, 
and her notebook and three sharp-pointed 
pencils. At 3.30 p.m., precisely, she again 
entered, this time with his cup of weak, 
sugariess tea, one shortcake biscuit, her 
notebook and three sharp-pointed pencils. 
Thereafter he dictated. Normally | never 


heard a sound, though his room was adjacent 
to mine. He would have neither telephone nor 


inter-office phone. ‘I can use my feet and 
tongue when I wish to speak to you, and any- 
one who wishes to speak to me can do the 
same’ was his oft-repeated remark. 

Imagine my amazement one morning when 
at 11.23—I deliberately looked at my watch 
a fearful row arose in Mr Eric’s room. My 
dividing partition seemed to beat with the 
violence of the raised voices. As I listened, 
I could hear Mr Eric literally bawling himself 
hoarse, a thing I had never heard before, and 
Miss Shields irately barking back. 

The wrath next door increased until I could 
only sit and wonder at its cause. Then Mr 
Clauston crept into my room and without 
speaking looked at me in inquiry. Obviously 
the noise was being heard throughout the 
office. Just as | was about to speak, Mr 
Eric’s door banged, the partition shook 
violently, and there was dead silence. 

I smiled at Mr Clauston without speaking 
and nodded. With an expression of puzzled 
astonishment he retired. 

Two minutes later the door of my room shot 
open and in strode a towering, raging Miss 
Shields. She was white with anger and 


A SECRET AFTER MARRIAGE 


breathing heavily as if she’d run a mile. She 
took her accustomed chair, snapped her 
pencils on the desk, opened her book, and 
shot at me: ‘What does he know about love, 
anyway?’ 

Had she not been so upset, I should probably 
have laughed, for the thought of tender 
passion in Mr Eric was unimaginable. ‘| 
should say—nothing,’ I surmised quietly. 

‘That's what I told him. And I told him, 
too, that, if he did, he'd not reject When the 
Sun Goes Down.’ 

‘So that’s what upset Mr Eric?’ I queried. 

Miss Shields nodded. ‘It’s a woman's 
book. It's well-written. It will be a good 
seller, but he did not like it. It's been read and 
reported on and the directors have approved 
its publication. But Mr Eric was turning it 
down. He said we were over-committed at 
the moment. I was not going to see him 
lose a good book. Bah! He just does not 
understand love.’ 

I nodded, for I'd read the manuscript and 
liked it. The sincerity of the author was 
patent, and the book was brilliantly written. 
“We'd best leave it at the moment,’ I said. 
*We'll no doubt hear about it again at the 
directors’ meeting,’ and with that the incident 
terminated 


FTER about a year, for six months of 
which I had been abroad, Mr Eric called 
me into his room one day. I always got on 
rather well with him and liked his precise 
marshalling of facts. He wanted me to run 
a special campaign for When the Sun Goes 
Down, which was on the point of publication. 
Though he had reluctantly let us hold to the 
publishing of this book, he had always 
expressed a doubt. But the returns from the 
pre-publication subscription journey had 
startled him. Our first edition of 2000 was 
over-subscribed, and it had been chosen by 
one of the Book Clubs. Already the second 
edition of 5000 looked like selling outa 
rather awkward business. The third edition 
was in course of printing. ‘I never thought 
this book would go, Gerald,’ he said, flinging 
a review copy on to his desk. ‘I must be 
ageing. Never thought it would go. Bah! 
Love stories! Sop!’ 
‘Have you read it?’ | hazarded 
*‘Course I have. Read it twice after the 
second reader's report. Thought it stuff and 
nonsense, although I did like the character 
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Mrs Miller. She really had a rough time. 
But the story is well-written.” 

*Well, what do you wish?’ 

“Thought we might give the author the 
usual cocktail party in the Savoy and bring 
press and booksellers together.’ 

My brows went up. As publishers, we 
often did this, but always against Mr Eric's 
wishes. He fulminated against such publicity 
and never in any circumstances attended the 
parties. 

*Who is the author?’ | asked. I knew it was 
a first novel and the name was Bert Staun- 
chion, but this did not ring a bell. 

‘A pen-name, | think, Gerald. But get in 
touch with his agent.’ 

When I went back to my room Miss 
Shields was waiting. I got on with her very 
well now. She was a nice soul, quiet, ladylike, 
and rather charming beneath her horribly 
efficient exterior. She had taken to dictation 
two of my recent books and had helped me 
considerably. When working at home on my 
books I had fallen into the habit of calling her 
Rhona, which | think she rather liked, and I 
had become rather fond of her. ‘Can you 
find from Staunchion’s agents if he will come 
to a cocktail party? You know, the usual, 
for press and booksellers.’ 

Miss Shields smiled. 
asked. 

‘I've not the foggiest,’ | replied. ‘See what 
you can find out.’ 

She was back in three minutes. ‘It's off. 
Bert Staunchion is thought to be abroad and 
has left no address with his agent.’ 

So the party fell through. 


‘Who is he?’ she 


“OR the next six months everything fell into 


routine again. Miss Shields worked well 
for both Mr Eric and me. Then Mr Eric had 
a breakdown and she made a daily journey to 
his house in Knightsbridge 
I remember her saying to me one day that 
Mr Eric would be better off in a nursing 
home than in his own great lonely establish- 
ment. When I asked why, she said he was just 
a wee man in a great bed, lying in a room of 
magnificent gloom, and that if he had some 
bright surroundings she knew he would buck 
up considerably 
On the promised plea to Mr Eric that the 
date had been fixed for the major redecoration 
of his home—it had taken me three years to 
convince him it was needed-—he agreed to be 
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moved, and Miss Shields and I fixed him up 
in the clinic. 

I visited him in his Knightsbridge home just 
before he moved. Mr Eric did look a sick 
man. There was no doubt that the gloom of 
his great room was most depressing. 

Two weeks later | saw him in the clinic. 
What a change had taken place. He even 
smiled as I entered his bright room, and I 
noticed, to my surprise, a vase of roses, which 
I had always thought he hated. I was 
shushed to silence on entry—he was actually 
watching the end of a television play, which’ 
he had always told me he hated. 

In three weeks he was back at the office. 

He had only been back for a few weeks 
when the International Publishers’ Conference 
was announced for New York. As we had 
considerable American interests, the directors 
suggested to Mr Eric that he might go, and 
to help him it was decided that Miss Shields 
should go as his secretary. Mr Eric would 
not hear of it. It took two weeks to convince 
him that he would have work to do and notes 
to take. Just three days before he sailed he 
agreed, with the worst grace, to take Miss 
Shields. When I told her, and apologised for 
the shortness of notice, she never moved an 
eyelid. ‘Just as you wish,’ was all she said, 
and I was left floundering for the next few 
weeks, for I never realised how much I 
depended on her until she left. 

A month ago Mr Eric returned. I have 
rarely seen a man benefit so much by such a 
trip. Mr Eric literally bounced into the office. 
At the directors’ meeting next day we were 
told that he had fixed the Mead, Persian & 
Mead contract, that When the Sun Goes Down 
was being published in America, that he had 
an offer from Hollywood for it if he could only 
find ‘that damned scamp Bert Staunchion’, 
and, as an afterthought, he added, with a smile, 
‘and I'm marrying Miss Shields.’ 

Well, that’s about all, except that I had my 
laugh at the wedding lunch to-day when I 
said, in proposing the health of the bride and 
bridegroom: . and I am in a quandary 
when I say that Mr Eric, my revered chief, in 
his own words, has married “that damned 
scamp Bert Staunchion”, whom he did not 
know until this moment was his bride.” 

As Rhona winked at me, I know that she 
freed me from my oath of secrecy which I had 
held for the past six months and, I think, 
thanked me also for freeing her of a secret 
after marriage. 





Chewing-Gum 





J. M. BRERETON 


ITH their customary addiction to stat- 
istics, the Americans inform us that they 
spend an average of 200 million dollars a year 
on chewing-gum. This, we learn, represents a 
total of something like 20 billion sticks of 
gum, which, in the improbable event of their 
being placed end to end, would stretch 950,000 
miles—long enough to encircle the world no 
less than sixteen times. 

Confronted with such evidence, few will 
doubt the United States’ claim to a virtual 
monopoly of the chewing-gum business, and 
one might well be pardoned for assuming that 
the habit itself is of U.S. origin. In fact, it was 
flourishing centuries before any of the 48 
states had been heard of. Like the betel-nut 
habit in the East, the chewing of gum dates 
from time immemorial, and is said to have 
been first practised among the tribes of the 
ancient Maya civilisation of Central America. 
When the Spanish Conquistadores discovered 
these ‘Indians’ of the New World early in the 
16th century, they found them continually 
masticating a substance called ‘chicle’. This, 
the direct ancestor of to-day’s neatly-wrapped 
packet of gum, was obtained by tapping the 
bark of the native sapodilla tree and boiling the 
exuded latex. From the Mayas the gum habit 
spread further north to the Aztecs, who in turn 
passed it on to their conquerors, the Mexicans, 
and with them we arrive at what might be 
termed the dawn of recorded history in the 
chewing-gum industry. 


BOUT 1860, when Mexico was indulging 

in one of her periodic civil wars, a general 
named Santa Anna escaped to the United 
States and sought refuge in Staten Island, New 
York. To console himself in his exile, he took 
with him a large stock of chicle—so large that 
when he finally deemed it safe to return home 
he had to abandon part of it. This came into 


the possession of one of his American ac- 
quaintances, a Thomas Adams, described as a 
spare-time inventor. Of a naturally inquiring 
turn of mind, Adams set about experimenting 
with the curious blocks of rubber-like sub- 
stance. Taking it, indeed, for a form of 
rubber, he tried to vulcanise it, but without 
success. At length, when about to fling away 
a fortune, he recalled that the refugee general 
was incessantly chewing. Could itbe—? He 
essayed a tentative chew, was agreeably im- 
pressed, and so, almost by chance, there came 
into being the firm of Adams and Son 
appropriately the first name in the American 
chewing-gum industry. 

By 1871 Adams had secured a patent for a 
chicle-working machine which produced a 
gum of smoother consistency, and the new 
habit rapidly caught on throughout the States. 
Inevitably, competitors appeared, some with 
novel ideas for pushing sales. Among these 
was John Colgan, a Louisville druggist, who 
added flavouring ingredients to the hitherto 
tasteless gum. The most formidable of 
Adams's rivals, however, was one whose name 
was subsequently to become a household word 
in America. 

John Wrigley Jr. was the son of a small soap- 
manufacturer, who in 1891 was, not very 
successfully, trying to sell his father’s products 
in Chicago. Wishing to adopt a new line, he 
took on baking-powder, and to give it some 
impetus he hit upon the idea of offering two 
free packets of the new chewing-gum to each 
purchaser of a tin of baking-powder. Very 
soon it became apparent that his customers 
preferred chewing to baking: in less than a 
year he had dropped the powder and was 
manufacturing his own brand of gum. Fora 
sales campaign he again resorted to premiums, 
but this time they were bigger and better: 
fountain-pens, cameras, musical instruments, 
kitchen utensils, safety-razors, gramophones, 
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furniture, even revolvers—such were the 
tempting gifts with which the early buyers of 
John Wrigley’s gum were courted. Finally a 
new flavour was added, and by about 1910 
‘Spearmint’ chewing-gum had achieved its 
unrivalled position as the largest selling brand 
in the world 


N Europe chewing-gum was scarcely known 

until the American forces brought it over 
during the First World War. Since then it has 
gained a steady but modest market. Whereas 
in the States chewing is not confined to any 
particular age-group, on this side of the 
Atlantic its popularity seems to be chiefly with 
the adolescent 

According to the Board of Trade, in 1952 
Britain spent £288,214 on imports of chicle for 
the manufacture of chewing-gum. Most of 
this came from British Honduras. Not all of 
the finished product was destined for home 
consumption, however, for in the same year 
the total exports of gum were valued at 
£851,780 

Although other bases for chewing-gum have 
been tried—-among them gutta-percha and 
various forms of modified crude rubber 
chicle from the sapodilla tree is still acknow- 
ledged as the best. It is obtained in the 
centuries-old fashion by native workers, 
termed chicleros, who swarm the trunks and 
cut herring-bone patterns in the bark with 
their machetes. Trickling down the incisions, 
the exuded latex is collected in receptacles tied 
to the base of the trees, is boiled over wood 
fires, and, when cool, is moulded into blocks 
of about 25 Ib. each. Arrived at the factory, 
the greyish-brown substance is ground to a 
fine powder, purified, and mixed with pow- 
dered sugar, glucose, and the appropriate 
flavouring ingredient usually spearmint, 


peppermint, or fruit essence. Automatic 
machines then roll the gum into long strips 
and cut it up into the familiar sticks or pellets. 


URING the last war the Americans 

placed much emphasis on the value of 
chewing-gum in maintaining the morale of the 
Gl. The entire output was reserved for the 
armed forces, those in the Pacific theatre being 
supplied chiefly from a factory in Australia. 
It was claimed, moreover, that the humble 
‘chew-sticks’ played their part in psycho- 
logical warfare. When the Philippines were 
occupied by the Japanese, U.S. bombers 
carried out a series of ‘gum raids’, showering 
thousands of packets of a well-known brand 
on friend and foe alike. Each packet was 
embellished with U.S. and Philippine flags, 
and bore the promise: ‘I shall come back 
MacArthur’. 

The nutritive content of chewing-gum is said 
to be practically nil, the value of the sugar 
and added ingredients being insignificant. 
Nevertheless, numerous claims have been put 
forward regarding its other possible virtues. 
It sweetens and purifies the breath; it pro- 
motes the flow of gastric juices, and thus aids 
digestion; it soothes the nerves; it is good for 
teeth and gums. And soon. Whether or not 
the chewing of gum actually benefits body or 
mind, one fact seems fairly well established 
it has no harmful effects. 

In the States considerable research is 
devoted to methods for producing better gum. 
In one firm a specially-designed piece of 
apparatus known as a‘ chewometer’ determines 
the ‘opposition to bite’ of the various samples 
fed to it. So far, however, no manufacturer 
appears to have offered a satisfactory solution 
to the problem which besets most gum-addicts 

how to dispose of the used material. 


I 


Farewell 


The universe and all therein 

Once wore your own disguise, 

My soul was faint from fluttering in 
The prison of your eyes. 


Your eyes a cage of ecstasy 
With glancing bolts and bars, 
Your lips the only lock and key 
Between me and the stars. 


But now I shall be free again 


As any bird above, 


For, though the bars and bolts remain, 


You killed my gaoler 


Love! 
T. STEPHANIDES. 





Mrs Noltyjie 





HESTER HENDRIKSZ 


RS NOLTIJIE lived in a small cottage 
under a great oak-tree on the edge of 
the village. She lived alone with Mr Nolftjie, 
for their children had grown up and gone 
away. Two boys worked on the mines in 
Johannesburg, and the youngest was also lost 
to them, lost in the vastness of the Karroo 
he was bywoner to Mynheer Cornelius de 
Beer, a wealthy sheep-farmer 
Some little distance from the house was a 
wood-and-iron shed, and there Mr Noltjie 
sawed and hammered all day long. He was 
the village carpenter, and made tables and 
shelves and coffins. Sometimes, in an emer- 
gency, Mr Noltjie was also called upon to 
help dig a grave, and the following day would 
watch one of the coffins he had made lowered 
into the ground. Then he breathed a profound 
sigh of gratification. He took a quiet pride 
in his work; and for those called by the good 
God to sleep in the silent earth he used only 
the best woods and most beautiful brass 
handles. In all the years only one complaint 
had been lodged. That was about the coffin 
he made for Mevrou Andries Morkel. She 
was a big woman, a fine figure of a woman, was 
Mr Noltjie’s private opinion, but heavy, very 
heavy. And the bearers had complained that 


the brass handles on her coffin were too 


narrow, not allowing enough space for the grip 
of bunched knuckles taking a severe strain. 

Mrs Noltjie was a frail husk of a woman. 
She did all the housework in the little cottage, 
and then sat down in a straight-back chair in 
front of the window and so placed as to catch 
the maximum of light, adjusted her steel- 
rimmed spectacles, and sewed while daylight 
lasted. She was an exquisite needlewoman, 
taking infinite pains to match the small, 
meticulous stitches required to gather and 
faggot lace on to christening-robes, blouses, 
ruffles, and dresses 

Her patient heart harboured one secret 
desire. She longed to make just one wedding- 
dress of white lawn and gossamer lace. She 
had made many wedding-dresses-- but never 
one of lawn with insertions of lace on a wide, 
full skirt. Now satin or taffeta was the popu- 
lar choice, but when she was a graceful slip 
of a girl with dreams in her eyes white lawn 
as fragile as cobwebs was all the mode. 

She had been married in black bombazine 
For how could she, a poor girl marrying a 
poor man, do otherwise? She had stood in 
front of the pulpit when her babies were 
baptised, clad in her black dress, as proud 
and confidently happy as when she wore it 
for the first time. Now it was carefully packed 
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away in the yellow-wood coffin in the back 
bedroom. She knew she would wear it once 
again-—when she lay still and silent in that 
coffin which Mr Noltjie had made for her. 
Mr and Mrs Noltjie possessed a cat, or 
rather, a cat chose to adopt Mrs Noltjie. He 
was an unfriendly beast, and ignored Mr 
Noltjie. Occasionally he permitted Mrs 


Noltjie to stroke him; and once the minister, 
visiting the two old people, tried to stroke the 
cat, but was scratched severely. 


N the cottage under the oak-tree Mr Noltjie 

and Mrs Noltjie lived contentedly. And 
as the slow passing of the years left traces 
upon them, neither saw it in the other, nor in 
themselves 

Early one morning, after a night of howling 
wind and lashing rain Mrs Noltjie awoke and 
lay quiet, listening to the fury of the storm 
and the distant boom of the sea. She heard 
the muffled bark of a dog far out in the veld. 

As she lay, waiting for the grey dawn, she 
became aware that Mr Noltjie was also awake. 
With the habit of fifty years her hand sought 
and found his. But when she rose he said 
in his husky old voice that he did not think 
he would get up that morning. Mrs Noltjie 
listened in dim surprise. Such a thing had 
never happened before. ‘Yes, yes, my man," 
she said. Maybe, she thought, a touch of 
rheumatism; better to remain in the warm 
comfort of feather-bed and ciderdown. 

Mrs Noltjie went quietly into the kitchen 
and presently brought her husband a cup of 
good strong coffee. Then she fetched her 
Bible and her spectacles and read the morning 
chapter; the sound of her voice rustled like 
dry leaves driven before the wind. 

She closed the Bible. Mr Noltjie was 
asleep. His mouth hung open, his breath 
faintly stirred his white moustache and beard. 
He slept all morning. He slept so soundly 
that Mrs Noltjie never knew when it was he 
died 

Then Mrs Noltjie put on her cloak and went 
slowly down into the village to the parsonage. 
On her return she shook the wet cloak and 
hung it in front of the kitchen-fire. She went 
into the back bedroom and opened her coffin 
and took out her black bombazine dress. She 
would wear it again, the day after to-morrow. 
One button appeared to be hanging on a 
thread. She must sew it on securely, but not 
now—ater. Her eyes were blurred and misty ; 
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she knew she would be unable to thread a 
needle. 

After this, Mrs Noltjie was rather more 
quiet and dim than before, and moved more 
slowly, and often while sitting in her straight- 
back chair beside the window she would raise 
her head as though listening, the sewing in 
her hands, and stare at nothing for minutes 

The cat crouched at her feet, in- 
curious and unconcerned. 

In the village Mr Noltjie was missed for a 
while, but another carpenter took his place— 
a young man who, although not so meticulous 
and painstaking in his work, was quick, more 
active. Soon Mr Noltjie was not even a 
memory. And the quietness of Mrs Noltjie 
was accepted as natural. The village was 
accustomed to birth and death, and the passing 
of the years. 


UMMER came in a burst of sun and heat, 

flies and fruit. The oak, a dark green 
canopy, rustled in all its leaves and sheltered 
the little cottage, Mrs Noltjie, and her cat. 

All summer Mrs Noltjie cut and tacked and, 
sitting by the window, did the delicate sewing 
for which she was famed and which demanded 
so much patience and eyestrain. She received 
her customers with the same dim courtesy, 
listened meekly to their requirements. * Yes, 
no, Mevrou. I quite understand,’ she would 
murmur. ‘The petticoat (or dress or robe) will 
be ready by Friday week." And always the 
garment, ironed and neatly folded, was 
finished when called for. 

It was towards late afternoon, one scorching 
day in March, that the postman trudged up to 
Mrs Noitjie’s cottage and delivered a large 
parcel. He was naturally curious. Very 
occasionally he delivered letters addressed in 
rough masculine handwriting, some bearing 
the Johannesburg postmark, and sometimes, 
very rarely, there would be one from Calvinia, 
far away in the Karroo. But this was the 
first time he had ever delivered a parcel at 
the cottage. It came from Cape Town, and 
the writing was strange. 

Mrs Noltjie opened the door und took the 
parcel from the postman. Her hands trembled, 
but she made no comment. He asked for a 
drink of water, hoping by this ruse to gather 
some information regarding the mysterious 
parcel. But, beyond remarking upon the 
excessive heat and the fine sermon preached 
by the minister last Sunday morning, Mrs 





Noltjie remained timidly uncommunicative 
and the postman, wiping his perspiring fore- 
head, reluctantly departed. 

It was after this that Mrs Noltjie gradually 
refused work. ‘Indeed, | am old now and 
tired, and my eyes are failing,’ her dry-leaf 
voice rustled regretfully; and her customers 
became fewer, until finally only one or two 
remained. 


HE heat of that fierce summer waned, and 
imperceptibly the vineyards, stripped of 
their luscious crop, turned red and yellow, 
until they flamed in all their autumn glory. 
The oak-tree shed its leaves one by one, until, 
one day, Mrs Noltjie looked up from her 
sewing and saw that the tree was quite bare, 
with stark branches reaching to a leaden sky. 
The next day, in front of the living-room 
fire, the cat sat and watched Mrs Nolitjie. 
Winter rain dripped dismally and wind 
blustered round the cottage. Mrs Noltjie was 
sewing, and as she worked she hummed happily 
to herself, for it seemed to her more and more 
that this was going to be the perfect thing that 
she had always dreamed of making. Mrs 
Noltjie was old, and lately she had felt tired, 
and she began to fear that her stitches were 
not so small and even as they once had been. 
But now her hands and the needle she held 
moved faultlessly. She saw with delight how 
her work progressed. People as they passed 
saw her stitching and stitching, her head bent 
low, and wondered, for few now gave her 
work. 

Then winter gripped the valley. August 
was a month of soaking rain and furious wind. 
Clouds, dank and heavy, shrouded the moun- 
tains, and the sodden veld lay inert under a 
pall of wet, writhing mist. 

Mrs Noltjie did not notice the cold damp- 
ness which seeped into the cottage and into 
her bones. She was completely absorbed in 
her sewing, and only when the cat, mewing 
plaintively, succeeded in attracting her atten- 
tion, only then did she reluctantly rise to poke 
up the dying fire and feed the hungry cat. She 
ate less than he did. She grudged the time 
wasted preparing meals. 

At last, one evening, as dreary day faded 
into a night of tempestuous fury, she rose 
stiffly from her chair, her task completed. 


MRS NOLTIJIE 


She removed her spectacles and they slipped 
from her cold fingers and splintered into frag- 
ments on the grey hearth. The fire had died 
hours ago, but she had not noticed that or the 
cold——-or that her spectacles were now broken 

She flexed her fingers and stroked the lovely 
garment. It was beautiful, beautiful as a 
dream lost in the mists of memory. Mrs 
Noltjic, smiling happily, carried it to her 
bedroom and carefully closed the door. She 
looked at the clock ticking monotonously on 
the dressing-table that Mr Noltjie had made 
so long ago and drew in her breath in a slight 
hiss of dismay. It was very late. She must 
hurry. 

That night the pent-up violence of the wind 
roared down the mountains and through the 
valley, ripping up trees in wanton destruction. 
It raged round Mrs Noltjie’s cottage, screamed 
down the chimney and rattled the windows. 
Then, seemingly baulked of its prey, it up- 
rooted the oak-tree and flung it crashing down 
on the cottage. The thatched roof caved in 
and one wall cracked like an egg-shell. 

Morning dawned, sad and wan. A soft 
rain wept over a trail of devastation. The 
village inspected the damage, and the minister 
hurried to Mrs Noltjie’s cottage, crumpled 
under a broken mass of heavy branches. 

The minister called: ‘Mrs Noltjie, Mrs 
Noltjie,” and reproached himself for neglect- 
ing the old woman these many weeks. He 
pushed through the door hanging drunkenly 
on broken hinges and started as the cat, 
spitting and snarling, streaked past him. 
Badly shaken, he felt his way to Mrs Noltjie’s 
bedroom and stood aghast on the threshold. 
The room was a shambles, having taken the 
full brunt of the massive tree as it crashed to 
its death. 

He looked about with fearful eyes and gave 
a sigh of relief when he found no evidence of 
Mrs Noltjie. But where was she? Surely she 
had not braved the storm to seek shelter in 
some neighbour's house? A faint feather of 
fear chilled his spine as he turned and made 
his way to the back bedroom. 

And there he found her, her wrinkled old 
face smiling in death, incongruous under a 
misty veil of white, her small starved body 
lost in a swirl of white lawn and gossamer lace, 
lying in the yellow-wood coffin which Mr Noltjie 
had made for his bride. 


a 





Twice-Told Tales 





LIX.—Funereal Wedding 


[From Chambers’s Journal of November 1855] 


|' is by no means an uncommon thing in 
Paris to see a marriage and a funeral going 
on in the same church at one and the same 
time. On one side may be seen a gay wedding- 
party kneeling before the hymeneal-altar, and 
on the other a funeral-train surrounding a 
bier. On the right, is the priest blessing the 
union of a pair in the spring-time of joy and 
hope; on the left, he leads a gloomy band of 
choristers, who are lugubriously chanting 
the De Profundis over a corpse. It is cus- 
tomary, too, to hang the principal entrance 
to the church with black cloth, if the corpse be 
one of ‘respectability’; and | was determined, 
if possible, that the outside as well as the 
inside of the church should be free from every 
vestige of so melancholy a style of ornamenta- 
tion on the day of my wedding. Without 
being accused of weakness and superstition, 
I may say that I fully shared in the lady's 
decided objection to be married in a building 
decked out for a funeral. The vicar, who 
declared that he thought my objections very 
natural and reasonable, desired me to make 
myself perfectly easy, and faithfully promised 
that nothing of the kind should happen. 
Great was my indignation, therefore, when, 
jumping out of the carriage on the morning of 
my wedding, | found the whole front of the 
edifice dressed in mourning. The vicar had 
broken faith with me. One of St Vincent's 
wealthiest and most distingué parishioners 
had suddenly departed this life and had that 
morning rested in the church on his way to 
his last home in the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. 
Either from forgetfulness, or from an ill- 
founded belief that the trappings of the under- 
taker could have been removed in time, I had 
not received the promised notice, and all our 
precautions were thus rendered ineffectual. 
The service for the dead was long since over, 
but the accessories still remained; heavy 
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curtains of sable, fringed, pall-like, with 
white, were looped back to permit the passage 
of the defunct by the principal entrance, and 
between their dismal folds yawned the dark 
cavern of the nave. 

To pass beneath this grim paraphernalia on 
our way to the altar was out of the question; 
bride, bridegroom, papa, mamma, friends, 
acquaintances, were unanimous in the opinion 
that it was impossible; even the very Jehus 
on the coach-boxes, and the Jeamses on the 
foot-boards behind them, would have pro- 
tested against so ill-omened a step. Workmen 
were removing the hangings, but some time 
must necessarily elapse ere their work could 
be completed; and so, rather than wait 
outside to the intense gratification of the idle 
crowd which had quickly assembled in order 
to see the bride, it was proposed that we should 
wave all considerations of dignity, and enter 
the church by a small doorway at the end of a 
side-passage. The day had been heavy and 
lowering; rain had threatened all the morning, 
and but little light had penetrated between 
the lofty houses down into the narrow street. 
At this moment, however, the clouds broke 
away for a space, and a gleam of bright sun- 
shine fell directly on the humble path we were 
about to follow; while the sombre drapery on 
the grand portico being left in shadow 
loomed on us by contrast more fearfully than 
before. ‘Let us accept the omen,’ exclaimed 
the mentor of the party; ‘the path of ambition 
is not that which leads to happiness.’ The bit 
of sentiment settled the question; we hesitated 
no longer; and to the intense disgust and 
astonishment of the suisse-—-who, in all the 
glory of his grandest uniform, had by this 
time come out from between the black 
curtains to receive us-—we picked our way 
down the dirty passage, and gained the church 
by the side-entrance 
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CHEAP PIPE-FREEZING PREVENTION 
A COMPANY that has for twenty years 

manufactured one of the best-known 
electric-blankets introduced recently a water- 
pipe-heating cable that prevents pipe-freezing 
in severe winter weather, and does so at a low 
cost. The cable itself is insulated, waterproof 
and shockproof; it can be wound round a 
pipe-run, and the frequency of winding can be 
increased at particularly-exposed portions of 
the pipe. The cable-wound pipe can then be 
covered with felt or hessian in the normal 
protective-lagging manner. Where piping is 
not severely exposed, the cable can be simply 
laid along the pipe without winding. At 
present the pipe-warming cable is made only 
to connect with 200-250 voltage supply, A.C. 
or D.C. It provides merely enough heat to 
prevent freezing, and the consumption of 
electricity during the whole of a severe winter 
is unlikely to cost as much as five shillings for 
the average house. It is, of course, switched 
on only when there is risk of frost or during 
periods when a house is left unoccupied in 
cold winter conditions. 


A PORTABLE BED-LIGHT 

A novel bedside-lamp which requires no 
special fixing deserves mention. It is of simple 
design, being virtually a semi-cylindrical 
perspex lampholder that can be hung upon 
the head of the bed, over which it directs the 
main stream of light. The current-supply 
lead can, of course, be connected to any 
convenient point. The semi-cylindrical casing 
projects outwards, instead of completing its 
cylindrical shape, and this enables the lamp to 
adjust itself to any width of headboard 
Cream, ivory, or clear perspex colours are 
used, with blue, green, or yellow ends. 25 or 
40 watt bulbs are recommended. This new 
fitting seems to be an easy and cheap method 
for obtaining bedside lighting where a new 
lighting-point would be required for fixed- 
position illumination above the bed or where 
there is little room for, or perhaps other 
objection to, a bedside-table carrying a small 
table-lamp. 


A PLASTICS CISTERN 

The plastics invasion continues steadily and 
impressively. Now a well-known hardware 
supplies organisation has introduced a plastics- 
made flushing cistern. It is made to standard 
size and can be fitted to replace an aging 
cast-iron cistern of conventional kind, and 
without requiring disturbance of existent 
plumbing connections. Is there any advantage 
in using plastics instead of metal for this 
household duty? In fact, several advantages 
are claimed. First, freedom from rusting. 
Second, greater resilience in resisting freeze-up 
pressure. Third, it is unaffected by conden- 
sation. Additionally, no painting is required 
and operation is much quieter. As for two 
possible disadvantages, fragility and price, it is 
said that the cistern's resistance to a blow is as 
good as that of cast-iron, and the price is in 
the same range as prices for cast-iron cisterns. 
The outside surface finish is a high-gloss 
black. 


A NEW TOO! 


New tools, especially those suitable for use 
in domestic work, are not frequent arrivals 
A gun which applies a sealing compound, 
forcing it into any hole or gap or crack, seems 
a most attractive addition to the short range 
of weapons in the home decorator’s armoury 
This has been developed by the manufacturers 
of an already widely-used sealing compound 
The gun can be loaded with a standard refill 
pack of this compound. Pressure on the 
trigger Operates a plunger and the compound 
is ejected through the nozzle into the site 
requiring repair. Loading and operation are 
simple enough; the principal skill needed for 
obtaining a tidy and durable seal is maintain- 
ing even pressure on the trigger and avoiding 
pumping action or over-rapid movement of the 
nozzle along a crack. Typical repair jobs that 
can be carried out with this new tool are cracks 
round doors, leaking fanlights, sealing outside 
pipework, sealing gaps behind sinks or lap 
joints with corrugated-roofing, etc It is 
claimed that most gaps between clean, dry 
surfaces can be successfully sealed 
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A COAL SIFTER-SHOVEL 


The widespread introduction of continuous- 
burning fires has created a demand for easy 
methods of separating lump-coal from dust 
and fines. Coal-boxes with sifter-type bases 
have previously been mentioned here. An 
even simpler and cheaper approach is a 
perforated coal-shovel. The base of the 
shovel has fifteen long but narrow slot-shaped 
holes through which dust and very small 
pieces of coal will pass quickly without 
clogging or without a need for excessive dust- 
forming shaking. The shovel is made of 
heavy-gauge steel, so it should not be shortened 
in working-life as a result of the perforated 
base. Its use should make it possible for 
the dusty proportion of coal deliveries to 
be separated and accumulated for banking 
the fire at night. 


STEPS OR STOO! 


A new piece of kitchen furniture seems 
particularly commendable. It can be used 
either as a stool or as a short pair of steps for 
reaching higher shelves it) wall-cupboards, etc. 
The section providing the two tread-steps 
revolves back and into the space below the 
stool-seat; conversion from stool to steps or 
vice versa is accomplished with a flick of the 
hand or foot. The stool seat becomes the top 
and third tread when the unit is used as steps. 
The base in use as steps is just under 24 by 12 
inches; with the tread-section folded away, 
the base area is approximately 12 by 12 inches. 
The height is 23 inches. Mainly of tubular 
metal construction, models in cream, blue, 
green, and red are available at a reasonable 
price and free from purchase-tax. 


SELP-STICKING LETTERS 

A British firm well known for introducing 
novel and useful products now offers self- 
adhesive letters and numerals. The letters 
or numerals must first be immersed in warm 
water for a brief period in order to remove a 
protective film that covers the adhesive; when 
this film has then been peeled off, the letters 
may be stuck firmly and durably on to any 
dry, non-porous surface by firm pressure. 
They are suitable for exterior or interior use. 
Adhesion to glass, metal, or painted surfaces 
is readily achieved. The letters and numerals 
are low in cost, and two sizes—-2 or 1} inches 
high—are available. At present the colour 
or shade range is limited, black or white 
figures only being offered. 
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SEA-PROOF SCREWS 


Troubles have long been encountered with 
screws that have to face contact with sea-water. 
The ordinary brass screw suffers from severe 
corrosion; the metals in the brass and the 
salt-water form an electrolytic cell and 
chemical action is often sufficiently progressive 
for the screw head to part company with the 
shank. One of the largest manufacturers of 
screws now offers a screw that is virtually 
unattacked by salt-water. In broad terms, it 
is made of gun-metal; more technically, it is 
composed of 88 per cent copper, 10 per cent 
zinc, and’2 per cent tin. After six months’ 
immersion in salt-water, a set of these screws 
was still found in perfect condition. There 
must be many occasions when these salt- 
water-proof screws should be used in prefer- 
ence to ordinary screws, particularly as wood 
is so often used as a structural material in 
marine positions. 


A VERSATILE SAW 


A small general-purpose saw exhibits a new 
approach in design. Detachable blades, one 
for metal work and the other for wood, can be 
fitted to a handle which swivels both vertically 
and horizontally, thus permitting the blade to 
reach work at any angle. The saw can be used 
for cutting tasks that would be awkwardly 
reached, or even inaccessible, with normal 
saws. The metal cutting-blade is made of 
tungsten steel, the other of carbon steel. The 
blades are separately priced and replacement 
blades are not at allexpensive. This tool seems 
well worth consideration as an addition to the 
kit of a keen amateur carpenter or handyman. 


AN IMPROVED ELECTRIC-KETTLE 

A new celectric-kettle which is made in 
chromium plate on copper has two special 
features of design. The lid can be placed into 
position only in one way, and this ensures that 
any steam issuing is deflected away from the 
hands; the lid is also shaped so that it cannot 
fall off when the kettle is being held in a 
pouring position. The other notable feature 
is a new type of seating for the handle, which 
insulates it from the main body of the kettle; 
this not only prevents the handle from be- 
coming undesirably hot, but it also obviates 
the nuisance of the handle gradually working 
loose through the action of steam and heat. 
It is available with either a 1250-watt or 
1500-watt element, both being fitted with 
an automatic cut-out control 





ELECTRIC-FIRES WITHOUT WIRES 

The possibility of having electric-fires with- 
out wire elements can be envisaged as a result 
of research by one of Britain's best-known 
glass-manufacturing companies. A glass that 
radiates electric-heat has been made. This 
enables the normal elements of a fire to be 
replaced by transparent panels; nevertheless, 
the heater will be totally insulated and the 
outer surfaces will radiate most of the heat 
This is achieved by bonding a thin conductive 
layer—virtually a film—to the radiant glass. 
Much the same idea is being used to make 
special glass tubes for scientific work—e.g., for 
distillation. These tubes are made of the 
radiant glass, with a _ thin, electrically- 
conductive film bonded to the glass. A 
distillation vessel that is also its own heating 
unit is therefore created. It should be added 
that these products are as yet in the carly 
development stage; at the time of reporting, 
it is not known when they will be placed upon 
the market. But in quite a number of 
electrical-heating fields the shape of to-day’s 
appliances may well be revoiutionised. Glass 
is one of our oldest constructional materials, 
but it has, of course, a wide variety of com- 
positions. Whenever a new type of glass with 
new properties emerges from research there is 
likely to be a new use for glass. 


MAN-MADE FURS 

The advent of fur coats made from synthetic 
fibres is fairly recent, and the luxurious 
appearance of many of these coats has been 
surprising to the point of disbelief in their 
synthetic nature. If many people have by now 
accepted man-made furs as a most successful 
innovation, few are aware that their existence 
did not originate in the world of fashion. 
Canadian military research must be credited 
with much of the achievement. In 1947, 
studying the problem of army goggies freezing 
in sub-zero temperatures, one of Canada’s 


research scientists became interested in Eskimo © 


clothes composed of both fur and animal skin 
materials. He returned to Canada with the 
idea of imitating these light-weight but cold- 
resisting garments with materials made from 
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synthetic fibres. This led to the realisation 
that nylon fibre was the most satisfactory 
substitute for natural fur, and co-operation by 
nylon manufacturers produced the right types 
of filament for good cold resistance. Less 
attention had been given, however, to the 
material which this nylon pile would be based 
upon, and the first tests in 30-degrees-below 
weather were almost disastrous, one of the 
research workers as test-wearer almost being 
completely frozen in much less than an hour. 
Nylon cloth for backing was then woven so 
that it closely imitated the function of hide or 
skin, allowing body-heat to escape, but not 
allowing cold to enter. The new combination 
of nylon cloth and nylon pile proved able to 
give better protection against excessively cold 
weather than the Eskimo fur and skin gar- 
ments. Anti-freezing military clothes had 
been synthesised. 

At no point in this part of the research work 
had the question of appearance been con 
sidered. The fine-fibred nylon pile had 
practically no lustre and no shading variations 
to give a glossy appearance. Ihe new man- 
made fur garments were drably utilitarian. 
However, one well-known London furrier was 
prepared to face the heavy odds against 
developing such features as furlike softness, 
sheen, and variegated colour shades. Stage 
by stage the nylon fur achieved a luxury of 
texture and appearance that could turn a 
uniform into clothes of fashion. The synthetic 
fur coats and capes or stoles could be marketed 
at a fractional price of their natural counter- 
parts; yet they had the advantages of being 
mothproof, light in weight, easily cleanable 
with soap and water, and, as shown by 
abrasion tests, harcer wearing. In the last 
two years Terylene polyester fibre has beer, 
similarly developed for making synthetic furs. 

Even now these new furlike materials are 
still in their infancy. The Canadian research 
did not begin until 1947, the interest of furriers 
was not aroused until 1949, and the first 
product with qualities of appearance was not 
marketed until 1951. It is almost certain that 
more development, both in price and quality, 
is to come than the amount so far achieved 
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Seed-Sowing 


‘yee is no doubt that the seedling grows 
far stronger and has a greater resistance 
to disease than a similar plant propagated 
vegetatively. Seed-sowing, therefore, should 
always be preferred, and not only carried out 
when it is impossible to obtain plants true to 
name and type. From early schooldays one 
learned that the seed was living and needed 
only sufficient water, warmth, and air for it to 
germinate and develop into a plant. Since 
those days gardening practised year after 
year has given proof to the theories expounded 
in the schoolroom. 

Seed sown from November onwards often 
rots in the ground because the soil is so 
saturated with water that its air supply is 
affected. Even in April or early May there is 
a danger that heavy rain followed by quick- 
drying weather will cause a caked surface, with 
the result that air is partially withheld from 
the germinating seed and the crust is made 
too hard for the baby growth to thrust its 
way through. Sometimes there is sufficient 
moisture to start germination and then not 
enough to ensure that growth proceeds. The 
seedling, therefore, dies almost immediately 
after it has been born. This is likely to take 
place in June. 

To prevent this the gardener must take the 
greatest care in soil preparation, by ensuring 
that finely-divided organic matter is incor- 
porated into the top inch or two, for it is here 
that the seedling starts its early struggles for 
existence, and in addition he should dig in 
ample quantities of orgunic matter at a spade's 
depth. Sedge-peat is, of course, ideal for this 
purpose, and, in the case of dry soils, it should 
always be damped thoroughly beforehand. 

The importance of buying good seed cannot 
be overstressed. Although a first-class seeds- 
man may charge a littl more, he has his 
reputation to consider and , ou can, therefore, 
always be sure of getting the best of the 
variety you require. The best plants come 
from seeds which germinate quickly. Slow- 
ness of germination may well be due to old 
seed or immature seed, or to seed that has 
been harvested during an unfavourable period. 


Everything possible must be done to see 
that the seeds germinate and grow in the 
minimum of time. For instance, cucumber 
seeds sown in 3-inch pots in John Innes 
compost and stood over the hot-water pipes 
in the greenhouse have been known to break 
through the soil within 24 hours, and the 
heaviest yields have resulted from such plants. 
Sometimes failure to germinate is due to not 
recognising the correct times of sowing. There 
are many seeds that grow quickest when they 
are sown immediately they are harvested. 
The only way, for instance, to ensure almost 
100 per cent germination of angelica is to let 
the plant seed itself. The ample indication of 
the success of such a scheme will be the 
thousands of little seedlings that will grow up 
around the plant which has been left to seed. 
Yet if you sow angelica in the spring, you may 
easily get only 3 per cent germination. 

There is a right and wrong way of sowing 
certain seeds, a thing few people seem to 
realise. One example is the putting of runner- 
beams in the ground in such a manner that its 
end is planted uppermost—-i.e. not laying the 
bean down flat, but actually pushing it into the 
soil so that it stands perpendicularly. The 
result of this perpendicular sowing is that the 
root is able to develop normally, growing 
downwards, and the leaves are able to grow 
naturally upwards. Gardeners may say there 
is nothing in this, but experiments have shown 
that if the ideal conditions are given beans 
planted in this particular way will bear their 
pods much earlier than those laid flat in the 
ground, and certainly much earlier than those 
planted with the thick end of the bean up- 
wards. It is all very well to say that the bean 
will shift in position in the soil and may adapt 
itself, but it is not easy for a bean to move in 
heavy ground and, even if it can move, it is 
better to give the seed the best conditions—if 
you want the best results! 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply 

W. BE. SHEWELL-COOPER, .8.£., N.D.H. 
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